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Thomas Mott Osborne 
posed in the head-cage 
he found in a New York 
prison See frontispiece 


Man is greater than the law; he is greater than society. 


THE STORY OF CANADA BLACKIE 


By ANNE P. L. FIELD 
$1.00 net. 
Introduction by THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


Boston Transcript says: “It is true that Canada Blackie had been 
convicted justly of a serious crime against society; but it is doubtful if 
his crime was as great as that which the State committed against. him. 
But it has been ignorance on the part of the State, and this litile book's 
mission 1s to make such ignorance inexcusable.” 

New York Times says: “It is impossible to read this man’s letters and 
the simple story of his life without feeling, as he did, that wiser prison 
methods have come to stay—that the old, dark days of stupid brutality are 


ee a ee ee a 


past.” 


MRS. FIELD AND DAUGHTER 


[This photograph was in Blackie’s cell at Sing Sing until he died] interest. 


The Christian Work says: “The remarkable reformation of one of 
the most desperate criminals in the State of New York is brought to light 
in this little volume in the most simple, sympathetic manner.” 

San Francisco Bulletin says: “The Life Story of Canada Blackie is a 
true tale of wonderful power.” 

Zion Herald says: “One of the most remarkable human documents 
that has come to our hands for some time.” 

Trenton Times says: “A human document of great value and strong 


THE DUTTON SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


Infancy and Childhood 

By WALTER REEVE Ramsey, M.D. Ner $1.25 
A thoroughly practical book on child rearing. -It covers a wide range 
of facts which every mother and expectant mother ought to know. 
Fully illustrated. 


From House to House 

By A. N. Furcerson and Constance JOHNSON Net $1.50 
Every recipe in this book is the special pride of a notable housewife. 
The interleaved sheets of writing paper (one to each two printed 
sheets) are for additional recipes. This book is not to teach cooking 
but to provide some specially good dishes for the home table and 
entertaining. 


The New Golf 


By P. A. Vatu, Author of “Modern Golf.” Net $2.00 
In “The New Golf” the American golfer is shown the shortest road 
to proficiency. It is both a primer for the beginner, and a valuable 
friend for the champion. Containing 25 full page illustrations from 
photographs. ; 


Practical Stage Directing for Amateurs 


By Emerson TAYLOR 
A complete compendium of stage requirements, definitions, do’s and 
don’t’s and the A B Cs for beginners. The technique of voice, pause 
and poise for the veterans. 


Net $1.00 


Thinking as a Science 

By Henry HaAzuirr Net $1.00 
Telling us how to think, and how to search for the rules and methods 
of procedure which will help us in thinking creatively, originally and, 
not least of all surely, correctly. ; 


The Stars of Destiny 


By KATHERINE TAYLOR CRAIG Net $2.00 
A book about star influence on human destiny. A powerful and stim- 
ulating introduction to Astrology. Practical information about draw- 
ing Horoscopes and reading them. 


A Book for Shakespeare Plays and Pageants 

By Miss O. L. HatcHer Net $2.00 
A new and important addition to the resources of all readers and 
lovers of Shakespeare, and of all who wish to present scenes from 
the plays, or to take part in Shakespearean or Elizabethan spectacies 
or pageants. 


Passed by the Censor 


By WytuHe WILLIAMS, press correspondent of the New York 

Times; with an introduction by AMBASSADOR HERRICK Net $1.25 
The story of the New York Times correpsondence from the beginning 
of the war. Much of the information has never before been given to 
the public. Containing a wonderful military map, never before pub- 
lished, showing the whole line of the German trenches from Belgium 
to the Swiss border. 


The Honeypot ; 

By Countess BARcYNSKA Net $1.35 
The Philadelphia Press says: “Stage life as the 
chorus girl of the musical comedy sees it pictured 
in an extremely vivid and life-like fashion. ’ 


God’s Remnants 

By SAMUEL GorRDON Net $1.35 
The scenes of the stories are laid in Austria, Galicia, 
Russia, Poland and Eastern Prussia and offer a 
vivid and panoramic picture of Jewish life in what 
now, tnhappily, are the great European storm 
centers. 


The Master Detective 

By Percy JAMES BREBNER Net $1.35 
It was said of the previous collection of Christopher 
Quarles’ stories: “They keep you guessing and you 
guess wrong,” and this is even truer of these new 
ones. 


Journeys with Jerry the Jarvey 

By Avexis RocHE Net $1.35 
A collection of bright, witty Irish stories, as told the 
author by the driver of a Dublin side-car. They 
reflect the peculiarly irresponsible and humorous 
way of life of the Irish gentleman in the countr 
districts. . 


Strasbourg 

By Pau and Victor MARGUERITTE Net $1.35 
A poignant story of the life in the besieged capital 
of Alsace during the Franco-Prussian War. 


Some Elderly People and 

Their Young Friends 

By C. MAcNAUGHTAN Net $1.35 
The spirit of romance strikes two generations of the 
same family at once; and the reader sees in admir- 
able contrast the ideas of middle-aged folks and 
those of the rising generation. 


Jaunty in Charge 

By Mrs. Georce Wemyss Net $1.35 
A very charming and amusing story. Jaunty, the 
title character, is a sort of confidential butler in the 
Lawrence family. On the death of Mrs. Lawrence, 
he is left in charge of the two small daughters, and 
his efforts to keep away undesirable young men 
from them, and provide them with the right sort 
of husbands, form the subject of the book. 


The Ocean Slueth 

By Maurice Drake, Author of “Woe.” Net $1.35 
The story of an absconded financier, a wreck and a 
missing bundle of bank notes, with a brainy ex- 
newspaper man nosing out of the story. 
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SOME IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS 


WHY WAR by FREDERIC C. HOWE 


““Wars are not made by peoples . . . 
monarchs, by ruling aristocracies, by foreign ministers, and by diplomats. 


$1.50 net 


Wars are made by irresponsible 


Wars 


are made by privileged interests, by financiers, by commercial groups seeking 


private profit in foreign lands. 


Why War. 


Wars are made behind closed doors. 


>? 


From 


Dr. Howe approaches this question with a profound knowledge of American and European politics and an intimate 


knowledge of the secret and invisible forces that lie back of the outward manifestations of government. 


He finds the cause 


of the wars, that have been almost continuous since the opening of the present century, in the world-wids expansion of 
financial interests, overseas investors, concession seekers, and war-munition makers, which have become go indissolubly 
merged with the governments of Europe that a ccnflict of these interests is in effect a conflict of the powers. 


CHILD STUDY AND 
CHILD TRAINING 


By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 
President of the pec Institute of Child 

< : ife 

This book furnishes the basis for a study 

of human development from infancy to 
maturity. While directed definitely toward 
a wiser parenthood, it will be of the deep- 
est interest to all who care for the physical, 
. mental, social, and moral betterment of 
children. It is a practical help for mothers 
in their problems of home training and dis- 
cipline. $1.00 net. 


OUR EARLY WILD 
FLOWERS 


By HARRIET L. KEELER 
Author of “Our Native Trees,” “Our Garden 
Flowers,” ete, 

This is a comprehensive and authoritative 
study of the early wild flowers of the 
Northern States. Its descriptions and ac- 
counts of the growth of some one hundred 
and thirty or so flowers, written wih extra- 
‘ordinary skill, precision and sympathy, ad- 
mirably illustrated and indexed, have been 
compressed into a pocket volume exactly 
suited for the purpose of the botanist. I1- 
lustrated in color, and with half-tones and 
drawings. Cloth, $1.00 Net; Leather, $1.25 

“ net. 


STORIES OF THRIFT 
FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


By MYRON T. PRITCHARD and 
GRACE A. TURKINGTON 

Fascinating narratives which teach the 
saving of money, time and health in a way 
that is at once practical’ and exceedingly 
attractive. 

“Although ‘Stories of Thrift for Young 
Americans’ is addressed primarily to chil- 
dren, there is much between its covers that 
may well be taken to heart by their elders. 

The convincing force of this little 
book is undeniable.’”—‘tNew York Post.” 
Tilustrated, $1.00 net, 


THE MEANING OF 
EDUCATION 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University 

“The book is an invaluable contribution 
to the philosophy of education. President 
Butler speaks with a weight of authority 
and a maturity of judgment that cannot be 
denied.”—‘‘New York Evening Sun.” $1.50 
net. 


THE BOY SCOUT 
MOVEMENT 


APPLIED BY THE CHURCH 
By NORMAN RB, RICHARDSON, Ph.D., and 
ORMOND FE. LOOMIS 
Scout Commissioner of the Greater Boston 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
Ifere is the complete story of the growth 
of the Boy Scouts’ organization in this 
country, with particular reference to its 
relation to the chureh. The book treats of 
the history and organization of the Boy 
Scouts, of the Boy Seout programme, with 
its aims, methods, and scope, of boy in- 
stincts and interests, the mastery of scout 
requirements, education through recreation, 
levelopment of leadership, character building, 
self-government, camping, and many other 
phases. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


THROUGH COLLEGE 
ON 
NOTHING A YEAR 


LITERALLY RECORDED FROM A_ STUDENT'S 
SrTorRY c 
Edited by PROFESSOR CHRISTIAN GAUSS 
of Princeton University 
“A story that every boy contemplating 
a college course ought to read.”—‘Boston 


Transcript.” $1.00 net. 


| SOME NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 


THE SYMPHONY PLAY 


By JENNETTE LEP 

A play made up of one-act plays “not 
merely ‘linked together by intervals of 
silence’ and a dropped curtain,” as the 
author explains, “but plays related in color 
and tone and progressive meaning.’ These 
plays, “Billy Boy,’ “The Mother,’ ‘The 
Brother,” and “The Lady with Wings,” 
form a perfect whole as the movements of 
a sonata form a symphony, $1.00 net. 


FATHER BERNARD’S 
PARISH 


By FLORENCE OLMSTEAD 


An intensely sympathetic novel revealing 
the romance of the life of the poorer peo- 
ple in a great city of mingled races. It is 
a story of New York, not of Fifth Ayenue, 
Broadway or Wall Street, but of the tene- 
ment districts with their comedy and tragedy 
and above all, the clash and commingling 
of nationality. $1.25 net. 


MAN OF MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


This thrilling story is the masterpiece 
of the author of ‘Whispering Smith’—a 
veritable ‘“‘Lorna Doone” of the West. The 
love of Nan, a member of an outlaw family, 
for a man whose life is devoted to exter- 
minating her clan, forms the central theme 
of this intensely absorbing story of primitive 
life in the high country. Jllustrated in color 
by N. C. Wyeth. $1.35 net. 


Che OURSE. No.’ 1, Social 
New York School Work, by Edward T. 


nt Devine. As used in this course, 


Philanthropy 


105 East 22 Street 


Social Work means organized 


efforts, whether official or volun- 
tary, to relieve distress, to prevent poverty, disease and 
The course includes a sym- 
pathetic and critical examination of the principles, methods, experiences 


crime; and to improve social conditions. 


and technique of social work as it has developed from ancient times 
to the present day. The greater part of the course is devoted to 
modern agencies, stich as charity organization societies and social set- 
tlements, hospitals and dispensaries, children’s institutions and the pro- 
bation system, and such educational social movements as have been 
more or less definitely organized—like those for the prevention of tu- 
berculosis, for housing reform, for recreation, for the improvement of the 
administration of the criminal law, for prison reform, and for social in- 
surance. 

The primary aim of the school is to provide professional training for 
social work. Entrance examinations will be held on May 6 and 
September! 2. Announcement for!916-17 will be sent free on request. 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS: No. /, Social Work with Families and Individuals, a manual for investi- 
gators, by Porter R. Lee, 5 cents; No. 2, Organized Charity and Industry, a chapter from the history of 
the New York Charity Organization Society, by Edward T. Devine, 5 cents. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
1916 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 21--JULY 28 


General Course for Social Workers 


Three Credit Courses: Introduction to Social Work; The Law and the Courts 
in relation to Social Work; The Dependent Family and Principles 
of Relief. 

Field Work with one of the social agencies and Visits of Inspection to the 
great social institutions in or near Chicago. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 
with technical classes at Hull House 


Fourteenth Year Opens October 2, 1916 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


COLLEGE graduate wants position in 
girls’ summer camp, teaching sketching, de- 
sign, leather-work, games, etc. Address 
2292, SURVEY. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“Want"’ advertisements under the various head- 
“Help Wanted,” etc., five 


ings *‘Situations Wanted,’ 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 


for each insertion. Address Auvertising Vepuart- 


ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. COLLEGE woman wants summer posi- 


tion in private family, tutoring German, 
Latin, harmony, elementary subjects, games. 
Address 2293, SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PRIVATE secretary or confidential clerk. 
Social service and social welfare experience. 
Address 2288, Survey. 


COLLEGE graduate, 
wishes position in an orphanage. 
2294, SURVEY. 


young woman, 
Address 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTE® 


MAN experienced in handling people and 
meeting community problems wants position 
as employment manager or welfare secre- 
tary in store or factory. Box 725, 316 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


POSITION as private secretary, by ex- 
perienced American young woman; accur- 
ate stenographer with executive ability. 
Address 2295, SurRvEyY. 


YOUNG woman, trained social worker 
desires position as visitor. Address 2297 
SURVEY. 


GRADUATE nurse, experienced in pub- 
lic health work and industrial welfare, seeks 
opening in wider field. Address 2298, Sur- 
VEY. 


YOUNG Jewish woman, three years’ ex- 
perience in social work desires executive 
position. Best references. Address .2299, 
SURVEY. 


MAN, executive, fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, boys’ club, probation and associated 
charities work, seeks opening in larger city. 
Address Social Service Bureau, Richmond, 
(Indiana. 


POSITION wanted by young man. Good 
executive. Two years with Charity Organ- 
ization Society, trained in case work; two 
years in public health exhibit, and publicity 
work. G. F. G., Box 167, Sodus, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Jewish social worker of re- 
finement and experience to take charge of a 
social settlement in Cincinnati. Address 
Robert S. Marx, 803 Gwynne Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, O. . 


WANTED, a competent printer for an 
institution, able to conduct the daily insti- 
tution paper, print pamphlets, stationery 
and general supplies, such as would be re- 
quired by institution work. No commercia) 
work done. The printer will also act as 
relief officer in cottages. Address F. H. 
Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 


WANTED 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 


Lebanon Hospital 


Training and experience in Medical Social Service nec- 
essary. Position calls for administrative and executive 


ability. Address: 


Mrs. Henry Scheuermann 
525 West End Avenue Now York City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Country home for nervous 


invalid near New York. Address 2296, 
SuRVEY. 
of FOR THE HOME 

BULLETINS: Ke pivet aes Meals * 10c; “Food 
Values,” 10c; ‘* Free-Hand Cook 

ing,” 10c; “The Pa Home, Labor Saving Ap 

liances,” I5c: “ The Profession of Home-Making,” 
inme Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 


American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


In the beautiful city of Battle Creek —away from the 
stress and toil of big cities—is located the greatest 


Health Resort in the world. 


Here you find real “rest” and seclusion —a change of 


scene and habit—a new refreshing environment that 
permits tired nerves to relax. 


At Battle Creek you live on the simplest of foods— all served 
in a delightfully appetizing way by dietetic experts — plenty of 
good things to eat, but prepared with such scientific care that 
to eat unwisely is impossible. 


Health-building baths and treatments are available through the 
most elaborate equipment, and, if needed, medical advice and 
service administered by highly efficient physicians, trained nurses 
and attachés. 


. es ‘ 
THE OUTDOOR POOL 
s NE 


ie 


The outdoor life — golf, tennis, indoor and outdoor swimming, 
games and relaxation exercises —is a pleasing part of the daily 
program. Pure, smoke-free air and natural surroundings make 
outdoor pastimes especially enjoyable. 


The social life dispels all monotony —there is a refined, congenial air about 
the place that makes the guest entirely comfortable and at home. 


The great benefit of even a week or two of refreshing rest and health- 
“building at Battle Creek must be experienced to be appreciated. 


: A little booklet entitled, ‘The Simple Life in a Nutshell,” telling more 
= about life at the Sanitarium, will be sent without cost. Beautiful book 
of views comes with it. 


Write or use the coupon—just as you choose. 

THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Box 170 


Box 170 


7 
Z Please send 
me **The Sim- 
ple Life in a 

Nutshell’? — and 
beautiful book of 
views, 


INANE 


Months’ Trial for $ 


Imported Dollar-Bill 


Dress Fabrics 
at WicCutcheon’s 


Recent shipments from 
abroad, embracing the latest 
fashionable weaves and color- 
ings of Dress Cottons, Dress 
Linens and Shirting Materials 
have been received. The 


THE SURVEY 
ONCE-A-MONTH 


Spring collection is now 


To Survey Readers: 


complete, including several 


Dress Linens. 
Linens in the largest possible variety of weaves and colors, 
a variety which cannot be obtained elsewhere, due to the 
fact that these goods were contracted for early last year. 


Sal R ANNALARA 


SOCIAL HYMNS 
OF BROTHERHOOD AND ASPIRATION 
Collected by The Survey, and now published with appro- 
priate tunes for churches, forums, social settlements an 
all agencies interested in the Social Gospel. 
Hymns of cheer, courage and inspiration. 


Single copies, cloth, postpaid 35 cents, 

25 or more copies, not postpaid 25 cents. 
THE_A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1851 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Public Speakers, Club Leaders, Teach- 


up-to-date, authoritative material 
ers, Borrow on PROHIBITION, CHILD 
LABOR, PREPAREDNESS, or any other topic of 
current interest at nominal rates, Tell us your 
needs, 


Wilson Package Library, Box S, White Plains, N.Y. 


distinctive novelties, such as: 


Printed Handkerchief Linens 

Sport Skirtings 

Woven and Printed Voiles 

White Fabrics 

Washable Silks and Shirting 
Materials 


White and colored Dress and Suiting 


All of the above fabrics are of the usual “ McCutcheon 
standard,” and the prices will bear comparison with mer- 
chandise of a similar quality anywhere. 


Samples of any of these lines except bordered materials, mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


American Nurses’ 


The | 
Association 


Nineteenth Annual Convention 
New Orleans, La. 
April 27-May 3, 1916 
All nurses are invited to attend the general 
sessions, For further information, address the 


secretary, Katharine DeWitt. R. N., 45 South 
Union Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Investigate the Single Tax 


** The Single Tax: What It Is.""— George. 
“The Disease of Charity."’— Bolton Hall. 
“The Single Tax and the Business Man."’"— Rusby. 


Allthree booklets and The Public, the paper with the 


Single Tax point of view, 13 weeks for 25 cents. 


m= THE PUBLIC, Ellsworth Bldg., CHICAG 


In announcing the once-a- 
month SURVEY there are 
two people we have es- 
pecially in mind. You must 
know one of them—or both. 


F they are familiar with THE 
SURVEY, we want you to 
help let them know that in 

make-up, illustrations, graphic 
writing, and once-a-month deliv- 
ery, we have set out to give this 
-new monthly edition twice the 
carrying power of our regular 
weekly issues. + 
If they are unfamiliar with 
THE SURVEY, we want you to » 
help let them know that this new 
once-a-month edition will:follow. 
the same ‘“‘gleam” of social as- 
piration, will employ the same 
scientific habit of close to-the- 
ground scrutiny of facts, will 
give the same free play to. the 
crossfire between experience and: 
prophecy that has led 20,000 peo- 
ple to swear by its weekly issues 
—and on occasions, at them. 


Surely you know not one, 
nor two, but a dozen such 


people. Any help that you 


can give in getting this new 
once-a-month edition into 
their hands will be thor- 
oughly appreciated by 


THE SURVEY STAFF 


Once-a-Month Edition 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, 
105 East 22d St., New York. 


Send an eight months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to the Once-a-Month SURVEY 
for the enclosed dollar bill ta 


Address. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, 8 .xonths, one dollar 


ONE SURVEY 
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Single copies of this issue twenty-five cents, 


The GIST of IT 


WARDEN OSBORNE put the sing in 
Sing Sing, Yesterday in this, and in most, 
prisons, it was not the work or the pun- 
ishment that soured the men, but the hours 
of maddening idleness. Today, in work 
and play and discipline they can choose be- 
tween this and that, and make plans—do the 
kind of thing that builds character. And 
that is a good. prescription for men under 
treatment for weak wills. Page 1. 


IN THE BACKWASH of war the 8-howr 
day has floated up to the surface—a great 
gain in leisure for 100,000 working men and 
women here in America. Page 5. 


WITH RICH ORES underfoot and virgin 
timber overhead, a land of big-muscled men 
at grips with bountiful nature, the Mesaba 
Range in the Northwest has nevertheless 
all the dreary troubles of a city slum. Page 
8. 


MADREJIEWSKI was Americanized al) 
right—citizen papers hung on the wall 
alongside the saints, vote thriftily sold and 
the conviction that “poltix is beyond 
womens.” But when the little girl died 
from a fever, that came in the milk, that 
was not inspected by the health boss, who 
was appointed by the burgess, who was 
voted for by Madrejiewski—well there’s 
a real story of the house that politics 
built. Page 15. 


MR. VILLA, of Mexico, hasn’t got much 
of anything on Mr. Boll Weevil, also of 
Mexico. But it remains to be seen if the 
War Department can turn an invasion into 
a big conservation movement as the De- 
partment of Agriculture did. Its county 
agents not only double old crops and import 
new ones, but tell Mrs. Farmer where to 
place the kitchen sink and Daughter how 
to be on good terms with the neighbors— 
and the neighbors’ sons. Page 20. 


WHEN FRITZY comes limping home 
again, the German Garden City Association 
proposes a special village for him and a 
trade suited to his left ‘hand, or whatever 
remains over from his army life. Page 27 


{N PLACE OF MEDALS for men and 
hero statues for towns, a new league is 
proposing community social centers for all] 
France, with a program of civic education, 
to serve as memorials of the war—both 
honor for the dead and richer life for the 
living. Page 37. 


ANNOUNCING TuHeE Survey’s once-a- 
month edition, contrived for those who lack 
time, inclination or means for the weekly 
issues, giving terse news of the field of 
social, civic, industrial advance and the il- 
lustrated articles which mark the progress 
of social exploration. Page 31. 


VARIOUS AND SUNDRY news items of 
the month, including the fact that soothing 
syrup is a high-power stimulant for Baby 
Week committees; that Congress lacks a 
self-starter when it comes to. child-labor 
and such-like bills; that John Masefield 
doesn’t grasp what a social poet is; and 
that the actors and teachers are proposing 
to join the American Federation of Labor 
Pages 36-46, 
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INTERIOR OF THE CELL-BLOCK AT SING SING 
These cells must go. 


LANCE from the cage enclosing Thomas Mott Os ment eighteen short years ayo. Its dead weight of eight 
borne’s head, on the cover of this magazine, to the bounds was often padlocked on a man’s head for days 
head pieces shown below. The former, donned by Mr. at a time, not even being removed at night. 
Osborne only while the photographer caught him, was Mr. Osborne found it again, among the prison relics, 
first seen by him on a prisoner when as a boy he visited when two years ago he spent his voluntary week in 
Auburn penitentiary; it was actually used for punish- Auburn prison, studying the psychology of prison life. 


lhe one to the left is a “gibbet cab,” the one to the right is a “scold’s brank,” o» 
“gossip’s bridle.” Both are of mediaeval origin, though there is record of their use 
in England as late as 1820. The “gossip’s bridle” was fixed to the heads of garruious 

women and was equipped with a plate of iron extending inward, either 
sharpened or covered with spikes; this was put into the mouth of the 
victim so that it lacerated the tongue if moved—a method of the Middle 
elges to secure such silence as the cell-block guards maintained at Sing 
Sing under the regime that preceded the Mutual Welfare League 


© fie head pieces below were the forerunners of the cage Mr. Osborne wears. Re 


HE cage-like cells above are a product also of an 

ancient epoch and express the same conception of the 
purpose of punishment. The next step in prison reform 
is to get rid of them. A bill which would wipe them 
out at Sing Sing is before the New York Legislature. 


Old head pieces from Bygone Punishments, by William Andrews 
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One Day After Another 


The Old Round of the Twenty-four Hours at Sing Sing and 
Auburn and the New 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


HOMAS MOTT OSBORNE has frequently 
pointed out in his speeches that imbecility 
seems to have been the guiding principle of 
prison administration in this country in the 
past. He has used the word quite literal- 
ly, and has been able to adduce impre- 
sive evidence in support of his statement. 

Of course, Mr. Osborne has not meant 
to suggest that all prison administrators 
have been imbeciles. He knows, as every 
one knows, that institution heads like 
Brockway, Pillsbury, Homer, Wolfer, 
Gilmour, Scott and McClaughry, and 
leaders of reform like Barrows, Wines 
and Henderson, have been both intelli- 
- gent and successful in attacking many 
stupidities of the old order. But un- 
fortunately obtuseness has persisted in 
spite of these individuals, and is still a 
widespread characteristic of prison rule. 

If imbecility means a lack of common- 
sense, a want of the power to see the 
most casual relations of cause and effect, 
what could be more imbecile than the 
punishment formerly meted out in Au- 
burn prison to prisoners who talked? 
In both Sing Sing and Auburn communi- 
cation among inmates was prohibited— 
prohibited twenty-four hours a day and 
seven days a week. 

One would have thought that the rule 
itself was stupid enough, since it sup- 
pressed at a stroke a thousand normal 
impulses in men whom the state was try- 
ing to fit for normal life; yet in Auburn 
a further and almost bizarre stupidity 
was added in the penalty attached to a 
violation of the rule. If a prisoner was 


In this slit in an old, damp 
wall, measuring 3 feet 3 inches 
wide, 6 feet 7 inches high and 7 
feet long, a man formerly spent 
rir of the 168 hours in each 
week. He now spends 73. 


caught talking, he was whisked off to the one place in 
prison where he could talk with perfect impunity and to 
his heart’s content—the dark cells. Here no guard kept 
watch and a man’s own endurance was the only limit on 
sociability ; by speaking out of the front 
of his cell he could engage in a lively con- 
versation with all of his fellow-sufferers 
Yet over half of the commitments to 
these cells in Auburn were for doing 
elsewhere what he could do here without 
hindrance. 

These same dark cells gave rise to an- 
other imbecility in Auburn, even more 
grotesque than the above. Once a 
prisoner committed suicide in one of 
them by strangling himself with his 
handkerchief. Thereafter the guards in 
their craftiness took away the handker- 
chiefs of all prisoners consigned to these 
haunts of punishment. But they forgot 
that the perfect instrument of strangling 
is an undershirt and this garment they 
left on the back of each dark cell victim 

But of all its imbecilities, the old prison 
system knew nothing so michievously 
stupid.as the routine of its daily life— 
a changeless round that sent men back 
into society with their initiative gone. 
their power of choice in the common acts 
of life paralyzed, their faculty of making 
decisions and of exercising judgment 
dead from disuse. Compared to this, 
Sisyphus led an adventurous life. He at 
least got sufficient exercise. But there 
was neither exercise nor variety in the 
prison routine that determined in ad- 
vance every. movement of the day, the 
week, the year, and left no man the hope 
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that as long as he remained in prison he could ever rise 
from his meager meal at any but the accustomed signal, 
or look at the sun over any but the same familiar shoulder 
of the man who always marched ahead of him in the dull 
gray line. 

Under the old system, still practiced in many of our 
prisons, the day began with the raucous clanging of a 
bell at 6:30. This meant that the prisoner must rise and 
put on the uniform that for the next ten hours would 
render him undistinguishable from 1,500 other human 
beings. After dressing, he made his bed and swept the 
floor of his cell; not much inventiveness was required in 
corralling the dirt on a dead stone surface of twenty- 
three square feet. 

Then the prisoner stepped to his cell door, ready for 
the morning count. For this he was required to stand in 
one of two ways—either he must grasp a bar of the gate 
with one hand or show the fingers of the hand thrust 
out between the bars. The purpose of this rule was to 
prevent the erection of a dummy inside the cell as an aid 
to escape. The rap of a stick at the end of the gallery 
announced that an officer was coming to take the count. 
The officer unlocked each door as he passed, and at the 
end of the tier drew the master lever that permitted the 
doors. to be opened. Another rap told each prisoner to 
step into the corridor, bucket in hand, and take his place 
in line. Places were assigned on the basis of height— 
the tallest at the head—so that even here regularity was 
carried to its utmost extreme. 

A third rap told the men to begin to march, and closely 
attended by guards they walked in lock-step or military 
formation to the bucket-house. There, without breaking 
line, they emptied the excreta of the night. held their 
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NOTHING TO SMILE ABOUT 


Mr. Osborne in head-cage and the stripes he wore at Sing 
Sing, emblems of the dark age of prison discipline. 


1910 


buckets for a moment under a running faucet, and placed 
them on a rack for the day. Then they proceeded to the 
mess hall for breakfast. Filing into narrow aisles be- 
tween, the long board tables, each man stood at his place 
until a rap of the ever-sounding stick told him to pull out 
his stool. A second rap told him he might sit down and 
a third that he might begin to eat. Seventy-five guards 
stood by during the twenty minutes allowed for breakfast. 
When time was up, a rap told the men to rise, push in 
their stools and face to the left: and two short raps, to 
march out. 

As the men left the hall each clasped his cap to his 
left shoulder with his right hand, and held his knife, fork 
and spoon in plain sight in the other. Under the close 
scrutiny of guards. he dropped his knife into one compart- 
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STILL ALL 1S GLOOM 


The head-cage disappeared some years ago. but the 
stripes were retained. 


ment of a large box, his fork into another and his spoon 
into a third. Thus was he prevented from carrying away 
any article that he might have put to an illicit use later on 

If weather permitted, ten minutes was spent in march- 
ing around the yard after breakfast. This was called 
recreation, though the men could neither break line, talk 
nor smoke. From this exercise they marched to the 
shops. So far they had indulged in no act of their own. 
no choice of movement. They had conformed to an iron 
routine that gave them small joy in beginning the day’s 
work. ' 

In the shops there was no relief to this monotony. Each 
man was given his stint for the day—so many mats to 
make, so many soles to put on shoes, so many brush-heads 
to complete. Work was not assigned on the basis of the 
worker’s aptitude or liking for it; the men living irf one 
cell gallery were put in one shop: those in another gal- 
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lery, in another, and so on. A slight dexterity might have 
been required here and there, but the tasks were for the 
most part unskilled ; they offered no variety, no new prob- 
lems to solve. The same processes were repeated day 
after day—the same amount turned out. The fixed wage 
of a cent and a half a day comprised the prisoner’s total 
earning power and gave no incentive to fast work or to 
the invention of new methods. 

A man could not move from his place of work. If he 
needed to go to the toilet, he secured permission from one 
of the guards by raising his hand. He could ask questions 
of the guard concerning his work, but he could not talk 
to his neighbor. From the moment he entered the shop 
until the whistle blew at 11:50, he was engaged in an 
empty, fruitless task. in a slavery of the body that soon 
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NOW THINGS ARE GETTING BRIGHTER 


The stripes have gone, and Mr. Osborne wears the badge 
of the Mutual Welfare League. 


<dleveloped into a slavery of the-very processes of his mind. 

When the whistle blew for dinner, the men washed at 
a trough that served eight at a time. They then fell into 
line by size and marched to the mess hall. The same repe- 
tition of raps permitted them to begin to eat, the same 
display of caps on shoulders, knives, forks and spoons in 
air, accompanied their departure. No recreation was 
allowed in the middle of the day; the men marched directly 
back to their places of work. Here they remained until 
3:30. In one or two shops those who finished early could 
sit at their places, or pace back and forth within a space 
of four feet, two feet on each side of their machines or 
benches. Men who had been in prison five years and 
whose -records were good, could read expurgated copies 
of newspapers, but if they were caught passing these to a 
neighbor they were punished. 

To most people the end of the day’s work brings a mod- 
erate sense of satisfaction. To the men in prison it 
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A REAL SMILE AT LAST 


This is the look that men wear now when, in citizens’ clothes, 
they issue from Sing Sing and Auburn. 


brought only greater wretchedness. It meant a return to 
the horrors of the cells. No afternoon recreation was 
allowed; after washing their faces and hands, the men 
marched to the bucket ground, took their buckets from the 
racks and without breaking line continued to the cell- 
house. At the entrance to the cells stood tables contain- 
ing bread piled in thick slices. As the line passed these 
tables each man helped himself to his evening meal— 
three or four sliecs of bread, according to the state of his 
appetite. Whether he took one more or one less was one 
of his few opportunities in the day to make a choice. 

As each man enteréd the cell block he was expected 
to salute the empty air as a recognition to “the keys.” 

Reaching his cell, he found his cup filled with a weak 
solution known as prison tea, unless he had previously 
requested water. (The privilege of having tea or water was 
another notable choice enjoyed under the old system.) He 
could not turn to his supper at once, however. After 


entering the cell and closing the door, he had to stand for 


the evening count. When a gong announced that this 
had been taken and found correct, he could eat his bread 
and drink his tea or water. The tea was usually cold by 
the time he was ready for it. After supper, he could enjoy 
his first smoke of the day. Only pipes were allowed, though 
many a man ruined his health with cigarettes made from 
newspapers. 

By 4:30 the men were usually locked in their cells and 
counted. From this time until seven o’clock next morn- 
ing—a stretch of fourteen hours and a half—they re- 
mained there. They could go to bed any time they wanted, 
but lights had to remain on until 9 o’clock. Then all were 
compelled to let down their cots and retire. 

Such was the man-killing routine of a Sing Sing inmate 
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six days in every seven. The week-end was a still more 
barren stretch. From 4:30 Saturday afternoon to 7 o'clock 
Monday morning—thirty-eight hours and a half—the men 
did no work, remaining continuously in their cells except 
for two hours Sunday morning spent at breakfast and in 
the chapel. After chapel they took into their cells the 
food that was to last them until Monday morning. 


A Day Under the New Order 


This empty life could be broken into once a month by 
the writing of a letter; once every two months, by a visitor 
from the world outside. The only other way of varying 
the monotony was by some infraction of the rules that 
brought a punishment, and many men were driven to 
such infractions by sheer desperation. The régime was, 
of course, the worst possible preparation for a return to 
society. To most of us the thought of a day of such ex- 
istence is unbearable; a month is more than the mind can 
contemplate. Imagine, if you can, what five years of it 
would mean, five years in which every normal relationship, 
every rational exercise of one’s powers, every freedom of 
motion and of thought is utterly foregone. To many a 
man in prison who suffered it—and men are suffering it 
today in many states of the union—it has meant the degen- 
eration of all useful faculties, the death of every impulse 
that enables men to adjust themselves to other men. 


What relief has been brought by the new order of 
things? Some measure of regularity is, of course, neces- 
sary where 1,500 men live under one roof and where the 
first object of administration is to see that they remain 
there. But life at Sing Sing today is no longer a juiceless 
monotony. It abounds with opportunities for men to act 
on their own impulses, to exercise initiative, to make their 
own decisions, to choose their own ways of spending time, 
and to keep alive and fresh the invaluable power to adjust 
themselves to new conditions, to control their own lives 
with the freedom of their own wills. 


At the very outset of the day the change begins. Talk- 
ing is allowed from the time the men leave their cells in 
the morning until they return to them at night; they may 
talk unreservedly and upon any topic. The effect of this 
has been revolutionary. Whereas men went about before 
with sullen faces and hearts of hate, today they are cheer- 
ful, alert, spontaneous. Dogged countenances have given 
way to clear eyes and frank expressions; moodiness has 
been invaded by companionship. Prisoners accost each 
other in the morning and throughout the day with affec- 
tion and banter, and the leavening power of friendship has 
turned many a grim recluse into a sympathetic and jovial 
comrade. Like other people, the men behind the bars have 
been found to be sociable animals. 


Another change is apparent as the day dawns. No uni- 
formed guards keep watch at every corner, lining the 
men up, taking the count, accompanying them on the 
march, overseeing their work in*the shops, standing by 
while they eat, and generally superintending every move- 
ment they make. Such guards as there are, except those 
at the entrance to the prison and in a few other places 
where the men rarely see them, are prisoners themselves, 
delegates of the Mutual Welfare League, elected by the 
body of the inmates and holding office by virtue of the 
respect the men place in them. They are more efficient 
than the old guards of the state. Tire Survey has already 
shown the amazing reduction that has taken place, under 
this administration and the rule of the prisoners’ court. in 


infractions of prison discipline. (See Tue Survey for 
January 22, 1916, page 496.) 

The men arise, as before, at 6:30 and march to the 
bucket grounds by galleries—not in lines formed on the 
Lasis of height. They now have the unusual satisfaction 
of knowing that their buckets, still necessary because of 
the absence of sewerage, are disinfected daily and scrubbed 
several times a week. In the past an occasional sprinkling 
of lime was the sum total of their disinfection. A further 
hygienic innovation consists in keeping the buckets of the 
“venereal squad” separate from the others. 

From the bucket yard the men march to the shops and 
wash, a privilege not previously accorded them before 
breakfast. Those who do not want to eat the breakfast 
set by the prison kitchen may prepare their own break- 
fasts. With the hot water on tap in some of the shops 
they make tea and many are adept at cooking eggs by this 
means also. They are allowed to buy other articles of 
food from the outside through the prison authorities. 
paying for them with money of their own. Food may also 
be sent in to them once a week. Before February 1 a 
fourth of the men were in the habit of foregoing the prison 
breakfast and preparing their own, but since that time the 
dietary has been so improved under Warden Kirchwey that 
now nearly everyone partakes of the meals provided by 
the state. For these the men pay in the token coinage given 
them for their labor. Persons of spartan taste, who eat 
no breakfast, may remain in the shops or walk about the 
yard. 

Breakfast is over in twenty minutes. Then comes a 
recreation period of a quarter of an hour. This does 
not consist, as under the old system, of a stolid march 
about the yard. The men are allowed to stroll where they 
will and to smoke. At 7:55 the whistle blows and they 
go—they do not march—to the shops. 


Work in the Shops 


Here no daily stint is exacted. The delegates of the 
league supervise the work and see that each man performs 
a reasonable amount. Soldierers are haled to court and 
punished if incorrigible. New York state has still a long 
way to go before the prison industries are put on a basis 
that will develop the labor power of its incarcerated men 
and women—for themselves, their families and the com- 
munity. But a beginning has been made. Each man is 
paid a dollar a day in token money. With this he buys 
his meals, lodging, clothing and whatever else the state 
formerly gave him free. A prisoner who has no outside 
source of income can, after paying for all necessaries 
within the prison, save about thirty-five cents a week. 

In little ways, also, the feeling and atmosphere of slavery 
is removed. A man may go to the toilet without first 
asking permission. He may leave his place for material, 
instead of having the material brought to him. And 
always, he may talk. 

Work stops at 11:45 and dinner is served at 12. Again, 
those who do not want to eat the prison meal may prepare 
their own or stroll about the yard. Thirty minutes are 
allowed for dinner, after which comes another fifteen- 
minute recreation period during which the men may walk 
in the yard and smoke. 

In the afternoon those who finish early may read, play 
checkers in the shops, or help a slower friend. Work 
stops at four in the winter, at 3:30 in the summer. Under 
the old system the end of work meant a return to the cells. 
Under the new it means the beginning of an inspiriting 


‘ social and recreational life. 
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For an hour in winter, two 
hours in summer, the men may come and go as they please. 
- In the prison yard they play baseball, tennis, quoits, foot- 
ball, bocci (an Italian game not unlike duck-on-rock), they 


run and jump or engage in any activity which the size of. 


the yard makes possible. They may read, play checkers, 
or swim in the swimming-pool. They are even allowed to 
fish in the waters of the Hudson through the bars of the 
iron stockade. Many of them spend this time in attend- 
ance on the sessions of the prisoners’ court, which in a 
busy season sits four or five afternoons a week; recently 
the necessity for discipline has so fallen off that court has 
been held not oftener than once a week. In the summer 
the prison band frequently holds a concert in the yard. 

At the end of the recreation period, the men go to their 
cells for the evening count. At this time, also, the day’s 
mail is distributed, unlimited letters and weekly visits 
being now allowed. After the mail is distributed, it is 
supper-time, and those who desire to eat the state’s meal 
go to the mess hall. Prior to February 1 many were in 
the habit of preparing supper in their cells, using news- 
papers for fuel or employing small “sterno” stoves bought 
from the outside. This practice is not looked upon with 
favor and may be abolished. 

After supper come the varied activities of the evening. 
There are classes in a dozen subjects—stenography, teleg- 
raphy, book-keeping, Italian, Spanish, automobile repair- 
ing, debating, choral singing and others. The men choose 
the classes they prefer to attend. Some of them have 
organized. of their own volition, a knitting class for war 


sufferers, at which 200. were at one time in attendance. 
Twice a week there are lectures in the chapel, movie shows 
are given twice a week, and a musical concert once a week. 
The men must be back in their cells at ten o’clock and 
lights are extinguished at 10:15 or 10:30. 

This is the typical week-day. The end of the week is 
no longer the maddening confinement it once was. On 
Saturday, the men stop work at noon in the summer, at 
three o’clock in the winter. A baseball game usually takes 
place on Saturday in the summer, and the men have the 
run of the recreation yard. 

Sunday is a day of relaxation and pleasure, the pris- 
oner’s “big day.” In the morning religious services are 
held and the afternoon is given over to outdoor sport and 
recreation. In the evening there are classes and enter- 
tainments, as on week-day nights. 

Such is a bare outline of the measurably interesting life 
of a Sing Sing prisoner today. This life is substantially 
duplicated at Auburn. It is not a pampering or luxurious 
existence. It is a life that builds up the human and social 
forces of those who are compelled to live it. By putting 
responsibility upon men whether they will or no, by accus- 
toming them to freedom of choice and the exercise of 
judgment, it develops the very faculties that they will 
most need if they are to go straight after their release. 
Compared with the empty and enervating routine of other 
days, and of other prisons today, it is a life of hope and 
promise, regarding its temporary charges as men who are 
coming back into society to affect once more, for good or 
ill, the bit of world that will be their sphere of action. 


Sudden Spread of the Eight-Hour Day 


Within the Past Ten Months 100,000 Wage-earners 
Have Won a New Leisure 


by R uth Pickering 


WENTY-FIVE years. ago in England, the 
= skilled mechanic was building his utopia out of 
“eight hours for work, eight hours for play, 
eight hours for sleep and eight bobs a day.” In 
America this movement has lagged among the machinists. 
At the outset of the war, the skilled men, though they had 


their two dollars a day or more, had not reduced their’ 


working day to eight hours. In the last twenty months, 
however, they have done more to effect that standard than 
in the twenty-five years preceding the war. 

On January 1, 1915, only 7,000 members of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists were working the eight- 
hour day; on January 1, 1916, 60,000 men were working 
cight hours. Membership in the union is today 90,000 
and their hope is not only to win the shorter work-day 
for this whole membership, but to seize the opportunity 
of spreading among the 500,000 men employed in ma- 
chine trades in the United States, and to create a labor 
organization that shall be able to withstand whatever re- 
adjustments follow the cessation of the war. 

For years past the union movement in the machine 
trades has been carried on under difficulties. With the 


increasing use of machinery and the adoption of efficiency 
systems in the machine and automobile shops, work has 
been so subdivided into small tasks that the market for 
skilled labor would have slumped had it not been for the 
expansion of these industries; while the demand for un- 
skilled or semi-skilled labor that may be trained within a 
few weeks or months has known no bounds. Now that the 
supply of immigrants has been suddenly cut off by the war, 
and at the same time the need for men in the machine 
shops has risen enormously, a new day for the American 
mechanic has come. 

This deeper significance of the eight-hour strikes as 
part of a slow-gathering economic movement is to be re- 
membered at a time when the newspapers are given up to 
discussions whether or not the agitation shall be attributed 
to German agents. 

The awakening of the machinists seems to have come 
first to public notice in March, 1915, when there was a 
slight stir in Worcester, Mass., and scores of machinists 
were reported as joining the local union. In August, the 
movement was well on its way. In September, even the 
corset manufacturers in Bridgeport, Conn., and that neigh- 
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borhood, beginning to feel the pressure from the demand 
for labor in the munitions plants, shortened the working- 
day of the girls to eight hours. In the last six months, 
the movement has swept not only through munitions plants 
and corset factories, but through automobile and motor- 
cycle works and paper mills, through the garment trades 
and shops making skates and musical instruments. 
Centers where sudden and wholesale changes have oc- 
curred which are easily traceable through newspaper ac- 
counts are Bridgeport, Conn., where more than fifteen 
firms reduced hours; Perth Amboy, N. J., from which 
came the nonchalant report that after strikes in twenty-one 
shops, thirteen shops conceded immediately; Springfield, 
Mass., Plainfield and Bayonne, N. J. In Wilmington, Del., 
the shorter work-day was granted to the employes of the 
du Pont powder factory, and the Gulf Refining Company 
in Port Arthur, Texas, gave it to 2,125 men. Fourteen 
or more small firms followed the movement in New York. 
In Toledo, Ohio, the three largest firms to fall into line 


were the Willys-Overland Automobile Company, the Bunt- . 


ing Brass and Bronze Company, and the Toledo Machine 
and Tool Company. 

Aside from a few scattered changes in the South and 
Middle West, the war demand has made itself felt most 
widely in the seaboard states. In these states official re- 
turns as to the extent of the movement are obtainable. 
The Department of Labor of New Jersey reported that 
25,395 persons in twenty-four various plants of that state 
had for the first time benefited during the past year by the 
eight-hour day. Out of all these, only one firm, the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company, employing 7,500 men and 
women, is not “engaged in the production of one or an- 
other kind of war material for the European belligerents.” 
The New York Department of Labor reported gains by 
850 metal workers and 850 magneto workers. The Con- 
necticut Bureau of Labor estimated that 30,000 machin- 
ists, in munitions plants alone, were affected. 


Against the Change 


To interpret the attitude of employers toward this ac- 
tivity, letters were sent by THE Survey to 125 firms re- 
ported by the American Federation of Labor News Let- 
ter and by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics as hav- 
ing recently adopted the eight-hour day. About one-half 
replied and some of the answers are illuminating. 

Only one firm, the Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing 
Company, of Providence, R. I., was belligerent in its op- 
position to the eight-hour day and attributed the agitation 
not to war demand but to German influences. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor reported last September a bit- 
ter strike of three weeks’ duration. It said 500 men 
were out; the company said 2,500. The Brown and 
Sharpe Company not only refused to grant the demands, 
but issued a statement to the Providence evening press 
entitled The Bankruptcy of the Machinists’ Union, and 
a manifesto “to the present and former employes of the 
Brown and Sharpe Company” which said: 

“What does the Brown and Sharpe strike mean? Everyone 
should understand the real inwardness of the movement in 
which he may be a factor. 

“In the first place, the carefully prepared agitation and the 
strike itself is an incident in the prosecution of the Dumba 
campaign to embarrass the manufacturers of ammunition 
and ammunition machinery intended to assist the cause of the 
Allies. When this strike campaign started some weeks ago, 
it was widely rumored that somebody or some men had re- 


ceived large sums of money, but authentic information on this 
point has never been divulged. All of the strikers, in so far 


as their action goes, contribute to delay the delivery of «ma- 
chines needed by industries serving the cause of the Allies 
and thereby assist a scheme such as was proposed and advo- 
cated by Dumba~himself. 

“The strike means that at a time when brisk business would, 
if anything, demand an increase of hours with consequent 
increased remuneration to workmen in order to secure a 
greater output, the hours of work shall be curtailed and there- 
by ensure a less output. Because the makers of firearms and 
ammunition are willing to run their plants on an eight-hour 
schedule, this is no reason why the makers of machine tools 
should do the same. The former is a boom business which 
will in time flatten out, doubtless as suddenly as it has come. 
and will leave its shops deserted.” 


Half a dozen other firms expressed themselves against 
the change on economic grounds. A Massachusetts firm 
manufacturing motors which reduced the daily hours of 
work of 315 men at the request of a committee of em 
ployes contended that 


“the ultimate effect in our opinion will be increased cost tw 
consumer and a disadvantage in competition with foreign 
producers for the world market.” 


One or two other companies wrote in similar vein that the 
ultimate effect they look for is “decreased efficiency, and 
creased cost to producer and consumer.” Two or three 
plants reported decreased output because of the reduction 
in the working hours, but accepted it as a permanent con- 
dition since “the eight-hour day was shortly coming into 
general use in this country.” 

A printing-press manufacturing company replied that it 
thought there might be increased efficiency “by resorting 
to driving”; that “all shops will run the eight hours,” and 
the “management must wake up to ways and means of in- 
creasing production.” Another wrote that one effect of 
the change would be that the “unions will ask for further 
reductions in hours.’”” On the contrary, a Cleveland maker 
of automobiles 
“found that the majority of the men prefer the longer hours 

We feel sure that if we were to take a vote in our 


shop today, the men would ask to go back to the fifty-four 
hour a week basis.” 


“But of course they would expect no cut in pay,” he 
adds. It was in October that this firm granted a reduc- 
tion of seven hours a week to its employes, with the 
same pay, and time and one-half for overtime. 


Employers for the Eight-hour Day 


hese were the negative or near-negative replies. They 
were exceeded in number by the employers who, in an 
swering the questions, “What was the result of the change 
from the longer work-day, increased efficiency or de 
creased output?” and “What in your opinion will be the 
ultimate effect?” were positively and explicitly favorable 
to the change. In all these plants, the change is, of course. 
too recent for the evidence to be accepted as final, one 
way. or the other; the thing is in progress but the testi- 
mony is fresh, and elicited at a time when both managers 
and men are alert to the contrasts between old and new 
schedules. 

A western manufacturer who gave the eight-hour day 
to 1,700 men and women, writes: 


“While the time that has elapsed has been quite short, we 
feel that increased effort has resulted, partly due to appre- 
ciation on the part of the employes of the fact that they now 
receive 54 hours’ pay for 48 hours’ work, and partly through 
the fact that the higher rate of wages has improved the 
quality of workers; that is, numerous high-grade mechanics 
who have been earning less money elsewhere, have come to us. 
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Immediately after the change went into effect, there 
was naturally a considerable decrease in output, but this has 
partly been made up since that time through the increased 
effort mentioned above.” 

“Less discontent and greater relative efficiency, with 
practically the same production in forty-eight hours as 
formerly,” 
pany, of Brooklyn, which granted the eight-hour day last 
September to 480 employes. 

Another Brooklyn corporation wrote that the change 
“has resulted in increasing both the quality and the quan- 
tity of the work of the men per hour.” The voluntary re- 


was reported by the Sperry Gyroscope Com- - 


1916 7 


On January 15, 1916, 6,500 more men were granted the 
shorter working hours. To quote: 


“The company could foresee that the eight-hour day would 
sooner or later be universal. They believed that it was fair 
in principle and they wished to show their willingness to 
concede to a popular sentiment which they considered just 
and so they instituted the eight-hour day at their works. This 
action, however, was entirely: voluntary, as no demand had 
been made upon them. 

“As the output previous to the adoption of the eight-hour 
day was very small the exact difference is difficult to deter- 
mine, but experience has since led the company to believe 
that the output has been increased by the change. 

They believe that the eight-hour day provides increased eff- 


Why the Victor Talking Machine Company Changed to the Eight-hour Day 


“The Victor Talking Machine Company has changed from 
the standard working hours to the eight-hour basis, without 
reduction in wages, for the reason that, after a thorough in- 
vestigation into the conditions in our manufacturing depart- 
ments, the directors have concluded it was the right thing 
to do and the right time to do it. 

“The change will reduce the company’s profits on the pres- 
ent volume of business about $1,000,000 for the first year. 
The company expects that it can, by certain adjustments and 
improvements, gradually restore its profits to normal, but the 
changes necessary to accomplish this result are expected to 
consume about three years. 

“The equipment of special automatic machinery and the 
unusually efficient organization in the Victor plant requires 


an intensity of application on the part of a certain propor- 
tion of skilled operators that cannot be maintained with sat- 
isfactory results under the old schedule of hours. 

“The company believes that the new schedule of shorter 
hours will result in the production of goods of a higher grade 
than was possible under the old schedule. The company be- 
lieves that the shortening of hours will greatly reduce the 
nervous strain of modern industrial organizations. 

“The company must receive fair and standard prices for 
its goods or it cannot pay satisfactory wages for eight-hour 
work. The company must also receive a fair day’s work if 
the eight-hour day is to be a success. Nothing but honest 
co-operation between labor and capital can replace drudgery 
and dissatisfaction.” 


[From the slip folded in every pay envelope Oct. 1, 1915.] 


ducton of the hours of work of its employes to forty- 
eight a week by the Universal Machine Company in Balti- 
more, has already resulted in increased efficiency, accord- 
ing to the management; and they believe that in the end, 
teo, there will be “finer work, increased output per hour, 
on account of the men being happy and contented.” 


The Vitaphone Company of Plainfield, N. J.. on Sep- 
tember 29, 1915 went on the eight-hour basis. 


“We had contemplated for some time adopting the eight- 
hour day, as we felt that it would only be a question of time 
before it would be demanded by the union. Our results were 
at first decreased output and a slight increase in efficiency, 
but we feel that it will be only a question of time before we 
get both increased efficiency as well as increased output.” 

“Satisfactory” results prevail in the Studebaker Com- 
pany’s plant in Detroit, where between 
6,000 and 7,000 men have recently been 
given the eight-hour day. Of two 
smaller firms making a change one said: 


“The men seem very well contented and we 
seem to be getting work out just as rapidly 
as with the ten-hour day.” 


The other said: 

“We believe it possible to get a better class 
of mechanics and at the same time improve 
the efficiency of the workmen.” 


More extended testimony came from the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, at 
Camden, N. J., and from the Remington 
Arms and Ammunition Plant in Bridge- 
_ port. The former folded the announce- 
ment printed on this page in the pay 
_ envelope of each of its employes, on Oc- 
tober 1. 

The Remington Arms Company adopted 
the eight-hour day on August 1, 1915, 


and 1,000 men were then affected.. gach, 


EIGHT HOUR DAY 


WORK 
SLEEP 
FREE TIME 


NEARER TO JUSTICE! 


eS 
“LABOR CENTER N.Y.C. 


This stamp is being used by 
organized labor as the Red 
Cross Christmas seals are used 
—on the back of envelopes, to 
carry broadcast the propaganda 
of the shorter work-day. The 
machinists union has ordered 
50,000 of them, and the Brother- 
hoods of Railway Trainmen and 
of Locomotive Engineers 50,000 


ciency in the quality of the work performed and adds to 
rather than diminishes the quantity of the out-turn.” 


Another very large firm, employing 11,500 men and 
women, felt that they could not yet report on the success 
or failure of the change to a forty-eight hour week for 
their employes; but their concession, the company said. 
was due to the fact that the demand and public discussion 
of the subject seemed so general. 

‘Running through most of this testimony from these em- 
ployers is this suggestion that they were but anticipating 
the inevitable adoption of the shorter working-day 
‘Sooner or later,” they forecast, despite the fact that the 
issue as they faced it was an emergency one, “the eight- 
hour day will be universal.”” Twenty months have gone 
by since large orders began to be filled for France and 
England by munitions and automobile 
factories and a growing restlessness on the 
part of the machinists became apparent 
War-time prosperity has worked its way 
over the country and labor has found it- 
self able to organize and demand better 
terms of work in industries where former- 
ly it had no bargaining advantage what 
soever. 

In the last ten months nearly 100,000 
men and women have won the eight-hour 
day. When the cloud of war broke over 
Europe, its silver lining fell upon us in 
America. The war contractors have 
wrapped much of the silver cloth about 
themselves, but labor has torn a few 
shreds from it, and exchanged them for 
fresh hours of leisure. Their gains have 
given such impetus to the issue that among 
175,000 anthracite miners and 350,000 
members of the railroad brotherhoods, the 
employes of two basic industries, it has 
been made the keynote of this spring’s 
demands. 


MID-WINTER SCENE IN THE SCANLON LocaTion, VirGiIN1IA, MINN. ’ 


There are six streets with double rows of lumber company houses like these, ail exactly alike. 


In this picture, the snow 


gives a glamour to the deadly monotony, and throws a kindly blanket over the unkempt ground. 


From “Bohunks” to Finns 
The Scale of Life among the Ore Strippings of the Northwest 


By C. Whit Pfeiffer 


EVENTY-FIVE miles north of Duluth, Minn., 
lies a group of low hills extending about fifty 
miles east and west, known as the Mesaba Range. 
Along the southern slopes of these hills there is 

clustered a group of villages and cities which are in the 

heart of the greatest iron ore deposits in the United States. 

Of this country as it really is, most people know but little. 

Even in Minnesota the residents of the older part of the 

state have vague and variant ideas of what the ranges are. 
That there exists a group of cities and villages so closely 

connected that they form one big community of 60,000 

people, is just beginning to become apparent. Much is 

being heard of the wonderful municipal improvements, of 
the miles of “white ways,” paved streets and alleys, and 
of public buildings and schools of unparalleled excellence. 

Much has been said in the Minnesota Legislature of ‘“ex- 

travagance” and profligate use of money, and the news- 

papers have had many columns about “controversies” be- 
tween the mining companies and city officials. Beyond this 
little is known. 

What is actually the case is that almost within a decade 

a great group of mining locations have suddenly been 

transformed, externally at least, into cities. Virginia and 

Hibbing, the two largest of these, with populations esti- 

mated in the neighborhood of 15,000 apiece, were only 

villages of two or three thousand in 1900. With this 
growth has come a strong rivalry between the different 
municipalities, each to outdo the other; and there have de- 
veloped side by side with splendid municipal achievements, 
many of the social evils familiar to the older cities of the 

East. 

The seasonal employment of the mining industry, the 
low wages of the lumbering industry, and the cosmopol- 
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itan character of the people with widely varying stand- 
ards of living, all give rise to many economic and social 
conditions which tend somewhat to dim the artificial 
brightness shed by municipal white ways. 

Here the problem of the cost of living is a most pressing 
one. Get into a conversation with any resident about con- 
ditions on the Mesaba Range and he will soon be telling 
that it costs much to live. An examination of the facts 
will corroborate his statement. In the first place, rents, 
especially in Virginia, are excessively high. A good, thor- 
oughly modern six-room cottage well located will rent 
for $40 or $50 a month, as compared with $25 to $30 in 
most other places. Even in the Twin Cities such a house 
rarely brings more than $35 or $10. Houses which can- 
not be duplicated for wretchedness outside the slums of 
great cities will demand $8, $10 or $15 a month. 

The mining companies build fair little cottages with 
adequate lots, which they rent to their employes for $8 
a month. But these do not take care of half the work- 
men. There is a “location” built by a lumber mill, of about 
a hundred houses, all exactly alike, of the cheapest con- 
struction—all painted, until recently, a barn red—with six 
rooms, 12 by 12 feet, no basements, located in an unde- 
sirable part of the city where the houses, with water sup- 
plied, bring $14 a month rent. 

Foodstuffs, many of them, are equally high. Truck 
gardening as an industry in the outlying rural districts is 
still in the initial stages of development. The unfavorably 
short growing season, 100 days on the average as compared 
to"132 days, the average for the entire state,” has had a 
discouraging influence. Much of the land which was once 


*See Robinson’s Economic History of Agriculture in Minnesota. 
Page 19. Bulletin of the University of Minnesota. 
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all covered with great pine forests is either swampy or 
full of large bowlders, and everywhere the pine stumps 
are thick. To clear and develop this land is a slow and ex- 
pensive process. As a result little produce is raised and 
the local merchants must buy a large part of their spring 
and summer vegetables and fruits from Duluth or Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul and sell them at prices 50 per cent 
or 100 per cent higher than those prevailing in southern 
Minnesota, lowa or Wisconsin. 

This point was emphasized by the answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent early in October, 1915, to a few typical 
cities of Minnesota, inquiring the prevailing prices of a 
few of the necessaries of life. Meats were from two to 
four cents higher a pound than in southern Minnesota 
cities. Porterhouse was 35 cents at that time in the best 
markets in Virginia, Minn., compared with 25 cents in most 
cities. Fresh country eggs were 7 or 8 cents more per 
dozen, in the north. Potatoes were from 20 per cent to 
40 per cent higher. Apples cost almost twice as much on 
the Range as in Winona, Northfield and other cities. 
Shipped-in citrous fruits and bananas were higher. In 
fact, I found bananas selling in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
last summer, for from 5 cents to 15 cents a dozen when 
they were from 20 cents to 30 cents on the Mesaba Range. 

Finally, the severity of the winters with their two to 
four weeks of 30 or 40 degrees below zero weather—47 
below, on January 13, this winter—makes the cost of fuel 
high and demands much warm clothing. It has been esti- 
mated that $800 a year is the very lowest income upon 


course only his wages. 


which a man can support a family of five in any kind of 
an American standard of living, even then without making 
any provision for the future. 

To meet this cost of living a workman anywhere has of 
It is quite widely believed that 
wages generally are not keeping pace with the advancing 
cost. of living. As Mr. Rubinow concludes, after a most 
illuminating examination of wage and price statistics: 
“From four-fifths to nine-tenths of the wage workers [of 
the United States] receive wages which are insufficient to 
meet the cost of a normal standard of health and efficiency 
for a family, and. about one-half receive very much less 
than that.’” 

Is this condition true of the Minnesota Iron Ranges? It 
is a hard question to answer with absolute certainty be- 
cause of the lack of statistical information. Aside from 
the reports of the Bureau of Labor on the mining industry, 
the writer has been unable to find any wage statistics for 
this state since the federal census of 1910. The census 
figures show that the average wage for all workmen em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries in Minnesota in 1900, 
was about $450 a year or $8.64 a week. By 1910 this had 
increased to about $560 a year or $10.75 a week, an in- 
crease of 24 per cent. These figures are obtained by divid- 
ing the total sum paid for wages by the average number 
of men employed in the industries investigated. (See Thir- 
teerith Census Abstract, Minnesota Supplement, page 677.) 


"Social Insurance, page 44. 


» 


Tue Cominc IN oF New STANDARDS 


Settlement around the Monroe mine in the Chisholm district—one of the locations of the Oliver Iron Mining Company. 
There is monotonous sameness of houses and rigid streets; but a modern roadway, good yards and a regular collection of 


garbage and refuse. 


dwelling-place where the ideas of beauty are coming in with efficiency, 


Below are public school gardens at Coleraine and Bovey, Minn. 


On the far hills are some remnants of the old forests which afford a tragic contrast to this treeless 


but belatedly. 


These gardens furnish a further promising illustration 


of the social work being developed by all subsidiary companies under the Bureau of Safety, Sanitation and Welfare of the 


United States Steel Corporation. 
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HousinGc AT Loose Enps 
At the top is shown a square block of a house built 

in the rear of a street dwelling. This lot overcrowding, 

which has been the curse of Chicago, 1s cropping out 

pretty heavily in the unregulated mining settlements. 

At the bottom is a typical street scene, such as will 
be found in every town on the Range, showing the 
crowding of buildings, cheek by jowl—sometimes. so 
close that water from the eaves of one building drops 
over onto another. 


In the center is a glimpse of a miner’s household, that 
of an “Austrian” with nine children and a dog. 


But at the same time the value of butter per pound rose 
47 per cent, of flour per barrel, 57 per cent, of grain per 
bushel, 53 per cent and of farm land per acre 73 per cent. 
The average value of land per acre increased in the decade 
from $21.31 to $36.82, an increase of 72.8 per cent, ac- 
cording to the Thirteenth Census Abstract, page 634. 
Iron miners on the Range have been better paid than 
ordinary unskilled workmen. In 1910, according to the 
census, they received $100 more a year than workmen in 
manufacturing. Since then their wages have continued 
to improve. The average wage of men engaged in mining 


has risen from $2.10 a day in 1910 to $2.90 in 1915. But 
this is the average paid to all workmen including clerks, 
engineers, machinists and skilled workmen of all types. 
(See Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Minnesota De- 
partment of Labor, page 145.) General labor, which is 
in the majority, has been getting a minimum of $2.25 a 
day. The increase in wages, announced by the United 
States Steel Corporation the first of the year, which ap- 
plies to 10,000 miners in Minnesota, has raised this mini- 
mum to $2.40 a day. To what extent this figure is offset by 
unemployment, we shall see later. 

The lumber mill employes and the men in the woods are 
not as well paid. Two dollars a day for ten hours work 
is supposed to be the standard wage which upwards of a 
thousand unskilled lumber mill employes receive. Their 
wages, however, are regularly cut 20 per cent during the 
winter months. In the summer of 1914, their wages were 
not restored to $2 but left at $1.80 and in the fall they 
were further reduced to $1.75 a day, where they remained 
till late in the summer of 1915. The more skilled men 
received proportionate reductions. In the woods around 
Lake Vermillion, 3,000 men were employed that same 
winter for from less than $15 to $25 a month and board, 
compared with the customary scale of from $26 to $45. 
It is claimed by people not connected with the logging 
companies that most of the lumber jacks were paid $13 a 
month and board, out of which $1 was deducted for hos- 
pital and medical fees; and that many men received as 
low as $8 a month and board. 

When we remember that $800 a year is really the low- 
est wage a man can receive and support his family in the 
American standard, it becomes apparent that the majority 
of workmen on the Mesaba Range are not earning suffi- 
cient to maintain a desirable family standard of living. 


The Seasonal On and Off 


The problems arising from the high cost of living and 
the payment of an inadequate wage are augmented by the 
amount of unemployment. No satisfactory statistical in- 
formation on unemployment in Minnesota is available. The 
Census of 1910 (p. 682) shows that at that time manu- 
facturing concerns, including logging companies, employed 
10,702 less men in January than in October. If we count 
the number engaged in the month of October as 100 per 
cent, it gives us a percentage of 11.8 of unemployment in 
January in the manufacturing industries. Of course, it 
is possible that many such unemployed men might be en- 
gaged in other pursuits. Yet this is very unlikely, because 
January is generally a slow month in the Northwest. 

This is especially true of the industries of northern 
Minnesota. When navigation on the Great Lakes closes. 
the shipping of iron ore ceases; several hundred railroad 
employes and dock laborers are then out of work. With 
the opening of the new steel plant in Duluth, two or three 
of the mines have begun winter shipping. But this does 
not materially affect the general situation. Open-pit min- 
ing and loading from accumulated stockpiles must all stop 
with the coming of winter, releasing in St. Louis county 
more than 3,000 men. Frequently part of the 3,000 may 
be employed in stripping new ore bodies. This past win- 
ter, with conditions exceptionally favorable, practically all 
the regular men have been continuously employed. But a 
year ago when underground properties shut down and very 
little stripping was done, conditions were bad. 

Business and industrial activities on the Range are 
closely dependent upon the steel industry. When the steel 
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market is dull, eastern furnaces will not purchase the ore 
and mining companies close up. On the other hand, when 
prices of ore advance and steel is “prince,” operations are 
carried on with feverish activity. The “big season” which 
is expected this summer in mining is the reason that so 
many men are engaged in stripping this winter. The Oliver 
Iron Mining Company, which is the United States Steel 
Corporation’s subsidiary, is always steadier in its employ- 
ment than the so-called independents, because with its large 
property holdings it can continue operations and stockpile 
the ore for future use. But even this great company makes 
serious curtailments nearly every year, and, of course, must 
entirely cease open-pit work during the winter months. 


The mining industries are not alone in their curtailment 
of the number of men employed. In the winter of 1914- 
1915, the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific Railroad, a Can- 
adian Northern subsidiary which hauls no ore, laid off 175 
men in Virginia. One lumber mill closes every winter, 
making 125 men idle. Another mill, which is the largest 
individual employer of labor on the Range outside of the 
mining companies, regularly reduces its help from about 
1,250 to 900 during the November to April period. A year 
ago it shut down its smaller mill entirely, and all the mills 
at Cloquet and International Falls ceased operations. The 
various municipalities do their best to keep good men em- 
ployed, but paving and municipal work is done more ex- 
tensively in June than in January. 


‘In 1914-1915, when everything was at low ebb, and 
very few underground mining properties were operating, 
the problem was really alarming. The head time-keeper 
of the Virginia and Rainy Lake Lumber Company says 
they could have hired 5,000 men at a dollar a day. In the 
lumber camps men offered to work for their board. The 
“bosses” were literally besieged with unemployed men 
seeking work on any terms. The public efforts to keep 
men employed barely scratched the surface of the problem. 


Back Sets in Social Life 


All this economic maladjustment results in certain well 
defined social evils. There is much of dire poverty and 
extreme suffering. One of the most utterly discouraging 
things in a man’s life is complete inability to find work. 
As one woman, whose husband had found no work from 
December to May, said, “My husband is like a caged 
beast. He’s got the strength but he can’t do anything.” 
Yet almost every winter there are hundreds of such men 
unable to buy meat for their families, or if they can find 
a way of getting food and fuel are still unable to buy cloth- 
ing, as the wretched appearance of many of our grade 
school children eloquently testifies. The extent of the 
poverty on the Range is not known. Well organized char- 
ity work is just beginning, and so there is no really en- 
lightening information made public. But the evidences of 
it are on every hand, and teachers come in contact with it 
continually. In many families the standard of living is 
very low. 

Miserable housing conditions naturally follow. The 
lumber company’s “location” has already been mentioned. 
A more monotonous and dreary outlook for a family to 
face than existence in one of these houses cannot be im- 
agined. The mining locations are more attractive, much 
less expensive and on the whole quite satisfactory. But 
in spite of these the majority of the workingmen in all 
the Range cities live in ugly-looking houses, with dilapi- 
dated fences and outbuildings, and a general appearance 
of wretchedness that is comparable only to the slums of 


our great cities. Asa result of high rents, nowadays, and of 
the low standards of our immigrants, formerly, and of the 
desire to increase profits from renting, the houses are now 
packed in so that almost everywhere they are built nearly 
touching each other. Twenty-five foot lots are the rule. 
On these it is common to find a single dwelling house with 
from two to four families living in it and a small dwelling 
in the rear of the lot facing either the dismal back yard 
of the house in front, or the array of garbage cans in the 
alley. The congestion of population, as a result, is very 
great. 

We naturally think of our larger cities as being the 
places of dense population. But in Virginia there are 66 
inhabitants per acre for the actually inhabited area and 


Courtesy Oliver Iron Mining Company 
DouBLe-DECK MAN CAGE 


Ready for a drop into the ore-bearing strata. This 
picture shows steel doors to protect the men going 
in and out of the mine; one of the safety innovations 
exhibited at San Francisco by the Bureau of Safety, 
Sanitation and Welfare of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 
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2% for the entire platted area.* In Minneapolis there are 
9 per acre, and in cities like Mankato or Winona there 
are even fewer. This congestion, added to the poverty 
within many of the homes and the wretched way in which 
many of them are kept up, makes a housing problem which 
is described by a widely traveled physician of the range 
as being worse than anything he has seen. 

Let us now consider what has caused these conditions. 
| have already spoken of the seasonal nature of iron min- 
ing and ore shipping. Mining operations on the Mesaba 
Range are coming to be more extensively of the open- 
pit variety. Most of the ore bodies on this Range lie 
near the surface of the earth. This is “stripped” off so 
that the steam shovels may get at the ore and scoop it up 
by the ton. This method of mining is much cheaper than 
the underground operations and hence is becoming in- 
creasingly more important. It is expected that some of 
the present underground properties will in a few years be 
stripped and converted into open-pit mines. But this 
means seasonable labor. And the communities must take 
measures to offset it. Stripping new ore bodies does this 
to a certain extent, but only in part. Other provisions 
should be made. The number of men to be laid off can 
be exactly determined weeks and even months beforehand. 
With this advance information as a guide some arrange- 
ment ought to be possible. 

Another cause of the unemployment appears to be the 
great number of immigrants who live on the Ranges. Half 
of the residents of these mining towns have come from 
Europe and 40 per cent are the sons and daughters of 
immigrants. According to the Minnesota Abstract of the 
Thirteenth Census, pages 625-6, native born of native 
stock form but 10 per cent of the population. Of these 
immigrants only 35 per cent are from Scandinavia, Ger- 
many or Great Britain. The remaining 65 per cent come 
from Russia, Italy, Austria or the Balkan countries. 


The Finns and Their Farms 


Of all the people on the Range the Finns are numerically 
the strongest, and their political influence, especially, is a 
real power. Their standards of life, however, are widely 
variable, depending largely upon what use they have made 
of the educational advantages offered to them. On the 
one hand we find some of the most progressive business 
houses on the Range in the hands of live Finnish merchants, 
thoroughly Americanized, while three blocks distant from 
such a store we may. enter a home where the sanitary 
and moral standards are unspeakably bad. The Finns 
enter with zest into the American contest of money- 
making. 

This zest develops a great deal of independence on the 
part of their workingmen that is objectionable to many 
employers; it leads them. early to purchase their own 
homes, but it also leads them to overcrowd these homes 
with roomers and boarders, accommodating day shifts 
and night shifts in the same beds. It has also caused them 
to pack their homes in closely together, frequently with two 
dwellings on a twenty-five foot lot. Mine bosses claim 
that they will not work as well as the “Austrians’—a 
term applied not only to the various races from Austria- 
Hungary but to men from the Balkan countries, including 
many Montenegrins—and their strong Socialistic tenden- 
cies cause much friction. They played a prominent part 
in the strike of 1907, which was waged on the Mesaba 


*These figures were furnished by L. H. Weir. field secretary of 
the National Playground Association, who made a survey of the 
recreation needs of Virginia. 
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lron Range of Minnesota over the question of an eight- 
hour day and a straight day-scale of wages in place of the 
prevailing contract scale. The strikers lost out and since 
then certain mining companies will not employ Finns if 
it can be avoided. 

Yet with all this, these people have come to America to 
found homes. They study the English language assidu- 
ously, for it is difficult for a native Finn to acquire fluency 
in our language. They are not clannish politically. In a 
recent election for municipal judge two strongly Finnish 
wards cast many more votes for an American-born candi- 
date than for a Finnish candidate, though the latter, a 
practicing attorney, was technically better qualified than 
the former, who was not an attorney. 

Their children are hard workers in school, obstinate and 
sullen at times, it is true, but very anxious to make prog- 
ress. They are cleaner, and their standards of morality 
are much higher than those of the men without families 
from southeastern Europe. But most important of all, the 
Finns do not all remain in the cities, but may be found 
all over St. Louis county laboriously cleaning out the 
stumps and boulders of the cut-over forest lands, redeem- 
ing the country for agriculture. 


The So-called Austrians 


There are, in contrast, however, many people from 
southern and southeastern Europe. Men come alone; 
so that in 1910, there were nearly two men to every woman 
in the mining cities. Those who came from the region of 
the Balkan states live very much like cattle. The typical 
privately owned boarding camp has a long table in a room 
downstairs with a stove near one end. The food seasoned 
liberally with garlic, is placed on the table and the men 
bring out their eating utensils, like as not, from under the 
bed clothing, and devour the food. The walls may be lined 
with bunks, one over the other. All the beds are always 
kept warmed, the day and night shifts alternating with 
each other. 

These men spend much of their money for liquor. . Its 
sale is prohibited generally on the property of the mining 
companies, but saloons abound in the Range towns and 
it is alleged that blind pigging is widespread. The recent 
enforcement of the Chippewa Indian treaty of 1855 has 
closed the saloons of Chisholm, Hibbing and some locations. 
Arrests for the illegal introduction of liquor into these 
cities are now frequent. It is worth observation that the 
liquor business is not so flourishing as a few years ago. 

These people send most of their surplus money home, 
and when they have accumulated enough they expect to 
return. They are mostly illiterate, and may never learn 
the English language. They do not and will not enter 
agriculture. The inadequate scale of wages which pre- 
vails is riches to them, and they can afford to loaf through 
the winter months for the prospects of summer work. 
Sunday is no different from any other day, and they pre- 
fer seven days’ work to six. Of such matters as sanita- 
tion or the proper respect for women, and other factors of 
American progress which we deem vital, they know noth- 
ing. 

With such people acting as a dead weight pulling down 
the wage-scale, is it any wonder that labor receives an 
insufficient return to support an American standard of 
living? With this rough labor over-abundant, employers 
cannot be expected to keep wages high. When a repre- 
sentative of a lumber company was asked how much they 
paid their lumber jacks in the camps, he replied, “That 
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depends upon the supply of labor.” When these immi- 
grants are pouring in, in a never-ending stream, the avail- 
able supply will be large, and wages correspondingly low. 

Moreover, this ever-ready supply of labor is an invita- 
tion to make industry more seasonal than it needs to be, 
and thus to aggravate unemployment. Employers have 
not needed to look to the morrow. It has been taken for 
granted by everyone that when labor is wanted it will be 
on hand. Why then bether about keeping men employed 
the year around, especially when many of them are men 
without family and only the despised “Bohunks,” any- 
how? If nine-tenths of all workmen of marriageable age 
on the Range had families, the companies would have done 
much more than they have to relieve this situation; else 
they would have soon found themselves short-handed when 
the rush season came on. The men would have left or 
gone into farming as the Finns are now doing. 

There is much evidence at hand just now to substan- 
tiate this point. Immigration has practically come to a 
standstill since the war broke out, and with a busy winter 
behind and the prospect ahead of a boom year in mining 
this spring as a result of the great activity of the steel 
trade, brought on by the war, there is much talk of an 
expected labor shortage. The lumber companies have paid 
practically 100 per cent more for men in the woods this 
past winter than the year before, and have had difficulty 
in securing sufficient numbers. Miners’ wages have ad- 
vanced, and yet the mining concerns are wondering if they 
will be able to get the labor they need this summer. 

Of course, the steel “boom” is partially responsible for 
this. But another explanation clearly is that the hundreds 
of men left idle winter after winter, and practically desti- 
tute in the winter of 1914-1915, have been gradually drift- 
ing out; and now with immigration cut off, there is not 
the customary influx to take their place. 

When the unemployment problem is keen, as it was 
two years ago, there is everywhere much discussion of 
sending all the surplus labor supply of our cities to the 
tarms. And there are hundreds of thousands of acres 
in northern Minnesota that still are to be cleared. But 
the truth is, many of these foreign people do not and will 
not enter farming. The employers of labor, the landed 
men, contractors and a few others profit by the arrival of 
these rough laborers from Europe and can always be ex- 
pected to preach that America, as the land of opportu- 
nity, should not close its door to its brothers from Europe. 
And others, secure from the deteriorating influences. may 
regard the immigration movement with tolerance. 

But unless we wish to see workmen suffer, and our 
standards of living pulled down, we must stem or con- 
trol this tide of immigration. For the present. at least. 
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the European war is doing this. Partly as a result 
there have been no wage reductions in the lumber mills, 
lumber jacks have been well paid, the workingmen have 
for the most part been engaged throughout the winter, and 
miners’ wages have advanced. 

Yet restricting our immigration will carry us but a short 
way toward our solution. One is apt to grow sick at 
heart when he gets a glimpse of the wretchedness around 
him, and sees how hopelessly some of the immigrants 
seem bound to such habits of life. True, much is being 
done to improve conditions. Night schools on the Range 
are teaching hundreds of newcomers to speak the Eng- 
lish language and respect the American government. The 
mining companies have this year begun a new campaign 
to encourage their employes to attend night schools and 
to become naturalized citizens. Such education will work 
wonders if new illiterate and uneducated foreigners do 
not crowd in too rapidly. 

But fundamental reform, the changing of social and 
moral ideals, cannot ever come until the American people 
are brought by a slow process of education to realize actual- 
ly that man has responsibilities to his brother man. 

In Virginia today, one of the biggest causes of the 
abnormally high rents is a perfect fever of land specula- 
tion, an inordinate desire to gobble up the increment of 
land values. The lumber companies leave the land barren 
and desolate and unreforested. The mining companies, 
many of them, are hurrying to get the ore out as rapidly 
as possible. People see on every hand the country being 
stripped of the great wealth of natural resources. So 
there comes the spirit of “grab what you can and the 
devil take the hindmost.” The idea that labor is digni- 
fied, or intelligent, or that it should share in the manage- 
ment of industry would be scoffed at. 

So the final solution must be found in the slow develop- 
ment of the ideals of industrial democracy. We must 
strive for’ better housing, it is true, for better wages, for 
a universal eight-hour day, for twelve months a year em- 
ployment. But we must go further. We must recognize 
that proper social adjustment will never come until the 
factor of labor has the right of determining many of those 
things for itself. We do not want industrial paternalism 
no matter how good it may be. Eventually we must have 
industrial democracy. 

And that is a doctrine which must be learned, slowly and 
laboriously by “Bohunk,” and Austrian, and Finn, and 
American; by lumber jack and miner; by laborer and 
boss and superintendent; in bunk-houses and schools and 
strippings and polling-places; in the company towns of 
the American iron industry no less than in the cleared 
stump-lands of the immigrant settler. 
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“FA DER-MENS” 


A Story of Americanization 
as We Americanize It 


151 3y Caspar Day 


OVEL MADREJIEWSKI untied the small flat 
package he had brought in, fumbling at the 
string by the light of the kitchen lamp. It caught 
persistently on the button of his ulster ; he jerked 

at the cord with scarred, farm-stiffened fingers which were 
far from steady. 

Nantzi, his wife, watched him from her chair by the 
stove. She sniffed and scowled. But she was young and 
comely. The left half of her was nursing mother, cud- 
dling Povel’s first-born son, while the right half of her 
was cook, stirring gravy on the stove and doing other ser- 
vices towards Povel’s supper, and so, her sniff and her 
scowl cid not count for much. The master smiled rather 
foolishly, and out of the torn wrappings extracted a small 
picture-frame. 

“T smell whiskey! Again! Again, thou! Oh! 

“Smell,” permitted Povel. 

“You promised to save the money. Oh, these men!” 

“This was an extra occasion, see.” 

“They all say that. You come out a drunkard, though, 
with no bank book. Just like all the stupid old-country 
men.” 

“T cease being an old-country man today. So it doesn’t 
hold good.” 

sYou cant, “You are’ it? 

“I did it, I and the court judge.” 

“Shame to you—getting so drunk in your seventeen- 
dollar overcoat, marked of plaids! You don’t know what 
you are saying, even.” 

“Today I am become American citizen.” 

“Fool! Then you begin to pay taxes—two, three, dol- 
lars, even four-fifty.” 

“Sure I do,’ Povel admitted, grinning at her. Evi- 
dently the liability was no new thought; and Nantzi, who 
as controller of the family currency always originated 
Povel’s financial policy for him, knew that alien meddlers 
had got at his simple mind. Before now, she had had to 
weed out of him one or two Americanisms as to the value 
of money, heresies that he picked up evenings in Salowitz’s 
Pennsylvania Polski Saloon. | 

“Paying taxes,” she expounded firmly, stirring the spoon 
in the gravy with long scraping strokes, “is pure waste of 
money. You get nothing for those dollars, ox!” 

“T know. All the Americans say so, too.” 

“And this also costs?” She pointed at the little frame, 
The lamplight showed no chromo in it, but a certificate 
of citizenship. Eh? Much money?” 

“Some.” 

“Sheep!” 
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“I will eat my supper,” her lord remarked, taking off 
his overcoat and tossing it upon a chair. 

Nantzi opened her mouth, but no words came. She 
stood up, put the baby in its soap-box cradle, and ladled 
out upon the rummage-sale assortment of dishes the hearty 
supper she had cooked. 

Povel’s Sunday clothes were of 1902, and the year was 
now 1904, so that with his overcoat off she did not find 
his appearance so crushingly American and fashionable. 
It was winter, too, and he had got that gray suit to be 
married in the springtime. 

But the gesture with which he had thrown off the ulster 
—ah, that, now! . 

The coat fell in a heap and he never looked behind him 
to see, but ducked his head and began eating soup with 
his hat on,—never looked, understand,—behaved as if he 
been been used to seventeen-dollar plaid overcoats all his 
life, and his grandparents and his great-great-grand- 
parents before him; behaved as if he owned a clothing 
store, and could wear up-to-the-minute toggery out of 
stock, as his fancy led, and put it back and choose again 
regardless; behaved, in short, as if he made his clothes 
American, instead of their making him American! 

It was not the whiskey, either. Something had hap- 
pened to the peasant of Grodno Province. 

She set her lips, fighting down her admiration. A good 
wife, she knew, cultivated a man’s thrift and reduced his 
conceit. 

“All right soup,” vouchsafed Povel in English. “Gimme 
twice.” He sucked in the last spoonful and sighed. “This 
here papers go up on wall. Get one nail and string. They 
will look something swell.” : 

“But we have the Holy Ones on our wall!” 

“Oh, the saints are all right. Everybody has them for 
religion and for funerals and for luck. But I am going 
to hang my American citizen papers as high as any saint 
there is.” 
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He glanced around at the gallery of sacred pictures 
Nantzi had installed, and counted on his fingers to assist 
mental arithmetic. “Three-fifty of American money the 
saints have cost you, mother. And you hang them up 
for me to look at, and you say I waste money. Now 
here is a new picture costs me five-fifty in all. Call it my 
saint. Maybe it will bring me in some money, if I treat 
it right. Oh, up it goes! You know they say in America, 
Money talks!” 

“Your money only talks one word,—‘Goodbye.’ ” 

“You don’t verstand poltix,” Povel returned, amiably 
mysterious. He bent to the second dish of soup with 
guzzling sounds of enjoyment. “Mebbe I learn my money 
to shake hands to me an’ say, ‘Good day, Madrejiewski! 
Glad see you out vote.’ ” 

“Beer — schnapps — vodka — polinli — sherrawine — 
schnapps — more schnapps — beer — porter — schnapps 
again!” accused the girl. “Povel, that is what ails you 
now. You see stars in the air, and flying elephants. But 
tomorrow, as my grandmother says, the men wake up 
and remember life is an affair of turnips and flax after 
all. Ah, well, anyway, if you waste your money paying 
taxes that much you can’t waste down your throat.” 

“Why, fool, I vote!” Povel-elucidated. “Every Novem- 
ber, so comes this they call election day. Every year, 
now I am become American citizen, there grows on me 
without trouble to myself a vote. It is just like being a 
walnut tree, that without pain bears walnuts, see. Some 
men, even, grow more votes than one, where there is need 
tor an extra large crop. But even with one only it is much 
free beer and sure money.” 

“Christ guard us!’ Nantzi cried incredulously. “Why, 
if it is as easy as that, would any man buy the vote that 
grows on you? Wouldn’t he grow all his own, and save 
the money? Ei?” 

“You'll see. Poltix is beyond womens, but you'll see. 
Now gimme some fried meat.” 


IT 


IX years passéd over the Madrejiewski household 

equably and normally. Nantzi bore six annual crops 
of American children, boys and girls assorted. Povel bore 
six annual American votes, state, county, borough, or 
presidential as the case might be, and sold them thriftily 
for the upkeep of his house. 

Nantzi at twenty-five was fattish, hardly good-looking 
any more, resolute, quick, competent; spoke English flu- 
ently or vowed she had not learned a word of it, as 
practical emergencies might dictate; still adored money- 
in-the-bank but could no longer put any there out of the 
pay-envelopes, because seven children do eat so; ana still 
above all human creatures she admired Povel. 

And Madrejiewski fulfilled a wife’s American expecta- 
tions not so badly. As a miner he had been lucky. Not 
once had the top-coal got him, nor a slow fuse tricked him 
to a retarded blast, nor fire-damp burned him. He was 
never sick. He had no particle of reverence for bosses 
and coal companies, unions and labor leaders, lumping 
them generally as mere men working for money at mere 
jobs; but no hatreds troubled his sleep or his digestion, 
and easy common-sense and good humor steered him in 
the middle course of peace. Thus he was rarely out of 
work. 

Furthermore, placid years of effort had done him good. 
It is prosperity that teaches such natures the trick of think- 
ing. He now lived in a better house. He had English 


and independence and experience of many things, acquaint- 
ance with many men. Read and write he could not; but 
of an evening he heard the newspapers read aloud in 
Salowitz’s saloon. World-tidings interested him; he 
planned to take a daily paper at his house as soon as Ignatz, 
his first-born, reached the third grade in the public school. 

“T want to hear the poltix,’’ Povel would say to his boy, 
“an’ I can’t till you gets a move on with yer learning. | 
want to know am I Republican or Demicrat.” 

For he had had a humiliating experience at a party 
primary under a new Pennsylvania law; he actually could 
not tell which party’s nomination ballot he was entitled to 
handle. The hour was late and he had been turned out of 
the room in favor of other men in a hurry to vote before 
the clock struck. The incident was financially disastrous, 
but worse, it stamped him as inferior., 

“T guess, kid,” he would say to the boy, “I oughta have 
2 party to belong to. They all do.” 

Such was the precise stage of Povel’s Americanizing, 
when the presidential campaign of 1912 waxed hot and 
hotter. As parties stood in the state, the foreign-born 
workmen of the industrial counties constituted the indis- 
pensable tail to the victor’s kite; a leader held or lost 
Pennsylvania by grace of their votes. Thus the activities 
of that autumn gave much heed to men like Povel, and 
enlightened him freely. 

“You want to be a Progressive an’ shout for Teddy,” 
the mine boss told him on the cage as they were being 
lowered in the shaft. “Everybody’s doin’ it. Goin’ to 
sweep the country. He went through this here very town 
in a automobile.” 

“Stand by the full dinner-pail and Taft,” his grocer 
advised him, meanwhile charging Madrejiewski twenty- 
five cents for three pounds of sugar. “It’s the Republican 
party keeps the mills and mines open, an’ you'd all be out 
of your jobs if the Democrats monkey with the tariff. An’ 
say, Paul,” he lowered his voice confidentially, “you’re 
a good fella, an’ popular with the Polander men, so I'll 
let you in on something good. I can sell you three hundred 
of flour, Pfitzer and Stone’s best grade, at a dollar a hun- 
dredweight, if you or your brother-in-law or any of your 
boarders feels like bein’ a Pfitzer and Taft Republican, 
on the county ticket. How about it? Judge Pfitzer’s the 
people’s friend, and we can’t spare him off the bench.” 

“T’ll see if we want some more flour yet awhile,” smiled 
Povel. But no blandishments made him commit himself 
in advance. Hoh! Was he a greenhorn, not to know 
what a man ought to get for voting a judge into a fat 
job? He had seen seven elections now, and knew what 
one vote might sell for, with November darkness in the 
streets and angry men scuffling around a lighted doorway 
of the polling place and back doors and windows myste- 
riously slamming! The freeman who held back from the 
booths till half an hour before closing time was the voter 
who got top price. 

Ah, Povel knew! Did he not live in the county where a 
man spends fifteen thousand dollars to be elected to the 
bench, with four or five rival aspirants campaigning 
against him, each expending nearly as many thousand 
more? Stone & Pfitzer’s flour, indeed! 

“Bea Socialist, brother!’ said an affectionate little dark 
man who stood next him in a bar one day. He was of a 
Mediterranean cast of countenance, and badly fuddled with 
gin. 

“T ain’t a wop,” Madrejiewski had responded. “You 
mistake me for your fambly.” And thereafter, by the 
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curious force of race antagonisms working in him, Povel 
would not have voted the Socialist ticket for a fifty-dollar 
bill. 

“You want to come into the Washington party, Mr. 
What’s Name,” parroted the jeweller—burgess of the town, 
canvassing with a brewery collector up and down the 
alleys of the densely populated wards to find his voters 
at home. ‘‘Washington was the Father of his Country, 
and I see you’ve a fine little family here of your own! 
Ought to stand by the Father of his Country, you know. 
Fathers stand by fathers, teehee.” 

“Tf he wasn’t dead,” the father of seven answered with- 
out the flicker of a smile. 

“But his principles remain |” 

“You keep ’em?” queried the voter, staring at the peo- 
ple’s sworn servant. 

“Not very. I’m afraid not very perfectly, always,— 
but of course——” 

“My gosh!” said loutish Povel, hitching up his belt. 

“Tl stop in again some evening, Mr. What’s Name,” 
murmured the flurried burgess. He wanted to escape from 
that unwinking greenhorn stare. “Good night. Good night. 
Glad t’ ’ve seen you. Must hurry on.’ 

Nantzi opened the door. The burgess and his escort 
fled. 

“He is a fool!’ quoth she boldly in their own tongue 
ere the visitors were off the porch. 

“He didn’t know my name,” said Povel. “He ought. 
In poltix, it is expected. Yes, he ought to have that 
learned before he came here. That looks as if he thought 
{ don’t matter much. Maybe he cares nothing and says I 
am just a Polander.”’ 

Nantzi’s face was red because she had been frying 
crullers over a red stove. In its expanse her sharp small 
lower teeth flashed white as she bared them, and her gray 
eyes shone green in the lamplight. She set thick hands 
on her hips. 

“That man—did you vote for him for burgess? 
time? Time before?” 

“I was just trying to think,” confessed Povel wistfully. 

“Did you vote for that man?” 

“T wish I knew. Iam afraid so. Nantzi, I must learn 
to read. Then IJ can see the names on the printed ticket. 
You know, when I go in the camera, I have to take in a 
Jim Sickles man or a Donovan man or a Pfitzer man to 
mark for me. The fellow that I get paid for voting for 
on the ticket will be marked sure,—or maybe I get paid 
for two men and I know those two will be marked. They 
are certainties. But I don’t notice about all the other 
offices. They are too many. What are those men to me? 
No, no, I let the marker choose among those to suit him- 
self, and he does.” 

“Did you vote for that fool with no chin?” 

“All I remember last time is two county commission- 
aries. The money came off them. I wasn’t noways in- 
terested in no burgess, ’cause I don’t drink much no more, 
and don’t never get arrested ; so a burgess could be any 
person, for all I’d care.’ 

“You guess you did?” cross-examined Nantzi. “He did 
not pay you for it? But you guess you voted for him?” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised. Si Jenks marked for me that 
day,—he’s a Donovan Republican—an’ I kinda think I 
heard this here burgess is, too. So most likely I partly gave 
him his job, by accident. 

Nantzi turned and went back to the crullers. 
der.” 
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“What ?” 

“If he goes away,—that with no chin, see, the wax doll, 
—and says you are just a Polander. You deserve so. That 
is all you are, father,—just a Polander! And if you box 
my ears, that will only prove you more so.” 

“True,” Madrejiewski admitted, lowering his hand. 

“Why do you vote for anybody that does not pay you 
cash ?” 

“Oh, I dunno. It stands to reason all them candidates 
couldn’t each buy every vote. There wouldn’t be no 
money left in the United States for nothing else but pol- 
tix, if folks begun buying every vote. There has to be a 
lot cast just accidental, I guess, to put a man in.’ 

“Then why do some few officials always pay money?” 

“I dunno,” sighed baffled Povel, sitting down and clutch- 
ing his head to think the harder. “I dunno why. It is a 
queer idea, when you ask so. But some always do.” 

“Is it good to sell your vote?” proceeded Nantzi. 

“Why not? And I need the money. It more than buys 
the shoes and the hats of our children.” 

“But does everybody sell? The Americans who were 
born here, too?” 

“How do I know? Maybe.” 

“But if they all sell, they all have to be bought. And 
you said yourself there was never enough money to afford 
buying all people.” 

“Then they are not bought. 

“But you are bought.” 

“Yes, always.” 

“And except your buyer’s name, you don’t know whom 
your marking man votes for?” 

“No. No.” 

Nantzi stamped her foot and flung down her cruller- 
fork with a clatter. She blazed upon him. 

“Fool! foct! Do you become American and acquire 
respect? That way? That way? No! You sell one 
man your vote, you give away to maybe twenty other men 
the same just-as-good vote. Which side has a cause to 
love you? Who is cheated, ei? Ah, no wonder they do 
not trouble to know your name before they enter inside 
your house!” 

“Anyway, I got no use for that burgess!” Povel grunted, 
brought back again to his original grievance. 

“Ei! What does he care? You will vote for him again 
by accident, very likely. He knows you are a cheap green- 
horn Polander!” 

“Damn!” observed the enfranchised one. “Nantzi, I 
got two weeks to election, yet. I learn to read!” 

“You can’t.” (There are women who know how and 
when to oppose a man.) “You can’t, Mr. What’s Name. 
Even if you are not too stupid, you are too old!” 
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a4 E is the health boarder’s brother-in-law, so maybe 
they keep the little girl shut carefully enough that 

they do not have a card on the house and ruin his business. 
She wasn’t but a little sick. Johnny Raadi, their hired man, 
told Mary Glaub it was the scarlet fever or nobody would 
ever have heard, for the child grew well in six days. It 
happened three weeks ago. We have bought their milk 
every day since.” 

“If we have bought my children the scarlet fever in 
that milk 

“Nothing has happened yet.” 

“From now on, use the milk in tins from the store. 
if it is too late——” 


No, no. I see.” 


But 
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Povel’s placid blond face, all unseamed with worry, 
drew itself painfully into the lines of torturing fear. “My 
children!” he groaned in Polish. Then in English, “We 
never lost one, Nantzi, nor had a sickly baby. They’re 
grand kids. And—they’re my kids!” 

“Well, they all have to eat a peck of dirt before they 
die,” his wife told him with peasant optimism. “There 
ain't no reason to expect they'll take the fever.” 

Povel thought differently. He believed in the new- 
fangled ideas about diseases. 

It was a Saturday evening in mid-December. Six of 
the seven little Madrejiewskis were in the bright kitchen, 
busied about their own concerns; the youngest slept in an 
inner room. Ignatz had left a schoolbook open on the 
table by the lamp. Povel looked around him slowly on 
the clustered flaxen heads; he shook his shoulders to drive 
down again the intolerable welling pain he felt. 

“T am scared,” he said brokenly. ‘“Nantzi, thou mother, 
I—I am scared. My kids,—God gives me a feeling that 
some are to die.” 

Nantzi crossed and blessed herself. 

“And it burst my heart open! I cannot let two go, or 
even one. I love each of them, and I love the seven. They 
are everything, aren’t they,-the children? They are what 
I work for. They are the reason behind’ everything. 
What else is the world and all the houses and streets and 
schools for? And the buying and selling and the work?” 

The woman came to him, and touched his sleeve. 

“There, there, poor Povel,” she soothed. “Call your 
senses together. You are talking like a man in an old- 
country love-song, that went mad and jumped off a high 
tower. Call your senses together. Nothing has happened 
yet.” 

“Tf they die, I will cut the heart out of the man that is 
to blame!” 

“That will be right.” 

“The man to blame——” 

“Who is he? Go downtown and find out. 
boarder to his face if he is the one. 
boarder’s boss, or the ss 

But he had snatched his hat and was away into the 
streets at the word. 

When he came back two hours later, he was more calm. 

“T went to my doctor that teaches us of the mine team 
first aid for the contests. And he told me there is great 
danger yet for nine days to all my children. And the 
man to blame for it is E 

“The milkman! His brother-in-law, that is the health 
board doctor!” 

“Ts that burgess you do not like, who put a bad fellow in 
for health-boss. And likewise also another man,—me, me/ 
I voted for such a one, without thinking whether he was 
for right or wrong, and so made him over me and my 
children as the government!” 

They stood, fear-haunted man and woman, aghast at the 
complexity of human business, the force of multiple un- 
wisdom, 

“Well, Elitje is sick, Povel,” the mother confessed after 
a moment. “She began to cry and vomit after you went 
out, and her throat is like raw meat. Also Jan-jan says 
that his neck aches.” 

“T knew it. There are nine other houses down the street 
have put up cards today; all buy of that milkman. I was 
sure our children were to be next.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“As we can. I will send for my honest doctor to see 


Ask the health 
Ask the health 


them, for one thing. But the more I think of it, the more 
I know I am partly to blame.” 


IV 


HAT was a winter of repentance for the town that 

had sinned in its masters. The scarlet fever outbreak 
in November was hardly out of the local paper as first-page 
news when a sewer contract scandal came to light. To 
finish off the Donovan Republicans with as black a name 
as ever party earned came that least forgivable of all 
things, a mid-winter typhoid infection in the municipally 
owned water supply. Appropriately, the chinless burgess 
was the first man stricken. 

Of Povel Madrejiewski’s children, little Elena alone 
died. But there was sickness in the house the spring long. 
Many a time, Povel, that father of tenacious passions and 
inarticulate groping thoughts, sat between couch and 
cradle all night long, tending the sick babies whose lives 
he would not give up. His wife planned and struggled, 
the money in the bank was used and debts began to grow: 
but the parents saved their little brood. 

By autumn, health and peace had come again. 
Povel had made him a creed. 


V 


HERE is a bleak sandstone hill to the south of town: 
and here, race by race and church by church, the 
foreign work-people of the mines have their cemeteries. A 
long road winds out to it from the borough line. Mourners 
come often here afoot to these six cemeteries, bringing 
gifts of remembrance, each nation after a taste of its own 
—tin wreaths, potted geraniums, flags, paper bouquets. 
dyed immortelles, old-world nosegays sprigged with rue. 
wormwood, mint and rosemary. 

Povel Madrejiewski took the hill road in the late golden 
sun of Labor Day. He was going to his baby’s grave. He 
carried marigolds and zinnias tied to a stiff cone and frilled 
with rue, the sort of posy his grandmother still bears on 
holy days to another graveyard, a very lonely one, back in 
Grodno Province. 

Other men were on the road. Fathers they were, by the 
look of them. Yonder upon the hill front, neighborly 
enough in spite of the parallel lines of fencing that stood 
for lifetime differences of church or race or language, were 
many little graves of last year’s making: the grass was thin 
and sunburnt on them, and some were newly sunken in, 
and many showed bunches of fresh flowers. 

Almost without knowing it, Povel and another man were 
walking together. The second had blue cornflowers. 

“It was in the water,” the stranger was saying. “My 
t'ree boys, my woman. Got one boy, one girl lef’—we 
gotta ‘ave better water t’is town, yes?” 

“T just lost one,” said Povel thickly, “a girl.” All sud- 
denly, tears welled to his eyes and poured over his cheeks. 
“Seems as if I—as if—I miss her more’n I would any 
other, though! She was—too little to help herself, kinda. 
And we done the best we could. an’ we might as well ‘a’ 
done nothin’, Seems a 

“Typhoid fever?” 

“That there scarlet that they sent us in the milk. Oh, 
if I could get my hands on i 

“Sure, I say t’at. All mens what loses child’en say t’at. 
Here is 'nodder fella was fadair, too. Eyetalian off of 
Cypruss, him. I talk to him las’ week.” 


Also, 


A squat dark man in Sunday clothes too warm for the 


weather was waiting for them three steps ahead. His 
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brown eyes appealed wistfully for comradeship in sorrow. 

“Ai taka dees up today,” he said with a slight lisp, ex- 
tending a bunch of green and purple pinwheels fashioned 
upon long pointed rods. “Nize, eh? I give my keeds da 
sama t’ing, las’ year Laboro Day.” 

“How many?” Madrejiewski asked him, with a gesture 
toward the hill. : 

“My alls,” the Italian told him. ‘Seven.” 

“T guess t’ose wheeis look nice, Julia, in ground standen,” 
spoke the second man kindly. 

The wayfarers went on together all abreast toward that 
hill of pitiful waste, toward the graves of their children 
whom the commonwealth had murdered. 

The Slovak cemetery was first. The man with the corn- 
flowers halted there. ‘‘My place,” said he. But he did not 
turn from the chance companions of his sorrow. When 
Povel held out a hand, he caught it instantly and shook it. 

“Say we come with you. Then the both of you come 
up in my cemetery with me till I get done; and then we'll 
go along to this fella’s language. How’ll that be?” 

The Slovak nodded. 

“You bet,” assented the man of Cyprus, brandishing his 
seven pinwheels, Then, reflectively, “All child’en is verra 
mooch a-same I guess, to any langage. Da most so to da 
faders, an’ when dead. Si?” 

In the gateway the man with the cornflowers turned and 
looked back at the roofs and chimneys in the valley. “I 
curse them men, I curse that town! Policemans, burgess- 
mens, doctors, all—not to us ain’t faults for children die!” 

“It’s us, too. I can see it’s me anyhow, partly. Why, I 
voted for them men! Lots of us did. That’s how they 
come to be boss over us. We let ’’em. And we knew they 
wasn’t fit to be boss over a mine-mule.” 

“Voted?” cried the Slovak, puzzled at the turn of the 
talk. 

“Yes. Don’t you vote? Didn’t you vote for that bur- 
gess yourself?” 

The other shrugged, spreading his arms, a gesture of in- 
describable indifference to a mystery. “Oh! a man marks 
for me.” 

“Yes, I have done so, too. ‘No names mattered to me, 
only the fellow that paid me ten dollars, twenty dollars. 
whom I was careful to remember. So my marker, he voted 
the ticket for me to any old thief’s name. I let him. Do 
you see? Am] not then to blame?” 

“Jus’ so bad me!” cried the Italian. “Ai unnerstan’. 
Maybe Ai vote him burgess same as you, Mister. Ai 
donno.” 

“T’ree dollar be t’ most money ever I get one vote,” 
confessed the Slovak. He flushed and kicked at a stone 
in the path. “Mebbe I done damn bad job, last time elec- 
tion, t?ough. You say so? You guess I voted to them 
mens?” 

“We'll never know,” said Madrejiewski with quiet bit- 
terness. “None of us three’ll ever know how we have 
voted, up to now. Come ahead, let’s fix the graves.” 

It was a poor place. The bare hill had no grace but 
sunshine and free clean air. And the chance-met com- 
panions, mourners in a common grief, citizens in a com- 
mon shame, tended the Slovak’s mounds together. By the 
last, Povel knelt and muttered an Ave. 

“She is my littlest girl,” the father told him as they 
turned to leave. “How did you know which one?” 

Thoughtfully they came toward the entrance gate again. 
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3efore them down in the valley lay the city of the living 
A west wind blew from it into their faces. The breeze 
set the Italian’s pinwheels all a-turning, and their shadows 
fell on alien graves beside the path, and the flutter of their 
spinning was a noise like doves’ wings. 

“Us, what we do?” demanded the squat dark man, 
flinging out his free hand toward the city. “What to do? 
Ai notta say, too late.” 

~“Ampng us three,” Povel said, including with his glance 

the father who had lost all and the father who had two left, 
“we got eight children now. We live in that place, ‘cause 
of our work,”’ 

“You say never no more vote, heh?” 

“No, sir! But we don’t vote for nobody without 
knowin’. Don’t sell to nobody. And learn ourselves to 
read.” 


The Italian nodded. Purpose blazed in his eyes. 


“Me no good!” shrugged the melancholy Slovak. ‘No 
can read, no can learn! Anyhow, what good? My dead 
children is dead.” 

“Sure you can, I just learnt it myself, I tell you. You 


ain’t so old as me.” 

“Ai guess you don’ verstan’ w’at ’e iss saying, Mister,” 
reproved the Italian. ‘‘Me, Ai los’ alls; but today Ai been 
fader jus’ a-same. Us fader-mens, we got eight kiddo 
‘live, t’at we gotta beeziness look out for, maka safe t'ings 
for, maka safe town. Ha! Faders cannot be fools, dis 
countree. Me, Ai gon’ learn. Mister, you gotta beezi- 
ness learn readin’ too, before vote: Ah, you see, you 
see?” 

The Slovak groaned. Shepherds, village dreamers. 
mountain folk he came of; no heritor he of an aptitude for 
administration, for the concrete and the practical. Book- 
learning would be a penance, a nightmare. And maybe 
his fellow-mourners were all wrong in this hitching of poli- 
tics to graveyards. How should a simple fellow know: 
This America! 

“It’s for the kids’ sake,” Povel urged again. 

“Aw, then.” The man’s back straightened. Through 
temperamental mists and dull waverings of ignorance he 
had caught a watchword that lies in the polity of every 
clan or nation in the world. If that was it, well and good! 
One acted. 

“Us fadair-mens goes butties, if you say so. 
what your name?” 

“He learn us,” spoke the Italian, smiling up at big 
blond Povel, his chance-chosen captain in the new politics. 
“He learn-a me, me learn o’tair Italiano mens, eh? Mister, 
you do?” 

“Why, sure” said Povel in his throat. His eyes smarted 
and a queer tingling ran down his spine. The dead in their 
graves, it seemed to him, all the hillside full of them—men 
slain in the mines, men crushed in the iron mills, men. 
women and children who had drunk fevers with their daily 
food,—were but biding their time, waiting for a leader, 
watching him, listening to hear whether he would exact 
justice for their innocent blood. Down yonder in the 
hollow of the valley, its roofs and windows gay in the 
sun, lay the living city, waiting to be conquered. 


Mister, 


HE dreamy Slovak was shaking his right hand with 
fervor ; but Povel wrenched it free. Ina passion of 
purpose he raised it toward the cloudless sky. 
“It’s going to stop!” he cried. “It’s going to stop! 
fellas—I swear to God I’m goin’ to change things!” 
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DEMONSTRATING HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY BEFORE A GATHERING OF FARM WOMEN 


A woman representative from the Department of Agriculture is explaining such household conveniences as the fireless 
cooker, the iceless refrigerator and a fly-trap which a fourteen-vear-old boy could construct. 


HERE once was a Mexican trouble which 

turned out to be, one might almost say, a 

blessing in disguise. Only incredulous scorn 

would greet this statement put to any south- 

ern tarmer who remembers the invasion of the Mexican 
boll weevil a dozen years ago. The “critter” was un- 
doubtedly as bad as any prize profanity of the Southwest 
declared it to be. But the campaign to oust it saw the 
start of a new agricultural economy in the United States. 
One of the men who went to the firing line against this 


invasion was Dr. S..A. Knapp—‘‘old Knapp,” as he was. 


affectionately called by those who knew him in the service 
of the Department of Agriculture. Part of the funds 
appropriated by Congress to counteract the ravages of the 
boll weevil were made available for Dr. Knapp to try out 
his method of teaching by demonstrations. The famous 
university which consisted of a log with Mark Hopkins 
on one end and a student on the other was paralleled in 
the case of a southwestern farm with Dr. Knapp and the 
farmer playing the roles. The doctor wanted the farmer 
to try his way of growing cotton. But the farmer was 
dubious, until the doctor, sure of his methods, persuaded a 
local banker to put up a thousand dollars to guarantee the 
farmer against loss. 

The scheme worked, and out of it grew the farmers’ co- 
operative demonstration work whereby the information, 
resources and discoveries of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are brought to the individual farmer through the visits 
of county agents. There are now more than a thousand 
of them, distributed through practically every state, en- 
rolled in this “itinerant brotherhood of lay preachers of 
the new agriculture.” 

Personality is the connecting link in this movement. The 


farmer who would pay little attention to an imposing 
document from far-away theorists, or who would be 
afraid to talk to a man behind a roll-top desk, gets 
along famously with that same man when they meet out 
on Mother Earth with the farmer’s own barn and acres 
as business office. 

The farmer’s every-day job is the chief concern of the 
men now at the head of the Department of Agriculture. 
Secretary Houston and Assistant Secretary Carl Vrooman, 
according to the latter, are not so much scientists as econo- 
mists, and Mr. Vrooman describes himself also as a busi- 
ness farmer, who farms “not to demonstrate theories of 
agronomy but to make a living, as all the other real farm- 
ers of the country do.” 

These leaders are trying to bring the new point of view 
into the conduct of the department. Their emphasis is 
upon translating the results of scientific research into the 
ordinary affairs of the farm. This, according to Mr. 
Vrooman, means showing the farmer not only how to 
fight the chinch-bug, the army worm and other insect pests, 
but also “how to protect himself from the costly toll 
levied upon the fruit of his toil by such human pests as 
the usurer, commercial pirates posing as legitimate elevator 
and commission men and all the other horde of economic 
parasites.” 

Much, departmental reorganization has already been 
made to carry out this policy. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor, however, is the operation of the Smith-Lever 
act with its supply of large funds contributed by the fed- 
eral and state governments. It provides channels through 
which knowledge of practical value to the farmer and his 
wife and children can be conveyed directly to them. 
Through it, the work of the county agents can be made 
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much more extensive and effective. Their activities first 
gained large success in the South, but the movement has 
spread to northern states as well. Its scope, moreover, 
has already widened so as to embrace not merely the 
methods of crop raising, breeding, better roads and mar- 
keting, but also ways to improve the living conditions of 
farmers’ families—from kitchen arrangement to neighborly 
relations. 

No less than 400 women county agents are now helping 
in this work. To the extent of their knowledge and train- 
ing these county agents are able to draw upon the entire 
range of the government’s work. 

A score of articles might be written on the many activ- 
ities of the Department of Agriculture. There are, of 
course, the Bureaus of Chemistry and of Animal Industry 
—the whole nation knows their work for pure and stand- 
ardized food and for proper development and inspection 
of the meat supply. The gospel of good roads, too, has 
been preached from one end of the country to the other. 
It has been shown to bear not only on material prosperity 
through facilitating the crop movement, but also a better 
social life for the rural population—enabling children to 
go to school, stimulating church attendance, promoting 
the recreation and social good times of the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

Efforts to reduce waste would furnish material for an- 
other interesting story. The recently established wood 
waste exchange, for example, put a Michigan furniture 
maker who had been selling small maple blocks merely as 
fuel, in touch with a brush-maker who needed maple 
blocks of precisely the same sort for brush-backs. 

The demand for pulp wood is making such inroads upon 
the forests that paper fiber must soon be grown as a crop, 
according to the estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Experiments have already been made to ascer- 
tain whether corn-stalks and rice straw might be used. 
More than a hundred million tons of corn-stalks are 
grown each year, and certainly not more than one-third 
of this quantity is put to paying uses. As the prices of 
spruce and poplar advance and the supplies diminish it is 
not unlikely that the use of paper made from farm by- 
products will be on a commercial basis. The department’s 
pamphlet on the subject is printed upon different kinds of 
paper made from corn-stalks, rice straws, etc. 


Assisted Immigration 


A fascinating part of the department’s activity has to 
do with the encouraging of plant immigrants. Largely 
through the activity of the office of seed and plant intro- 
duction, many thousands of different kinds of foreign 
plants have been brought in. Date palms from Bagdad 
have been “introduced” and are thriving in Arizona. The 
commercial uses of bamboo, which has also been success- 
fully grown in some parts of the country, are vastly more 
varied than the average man imagines. Not only for light 
furniture, but for planting on canal banks and steep hill- 
sides to prevent erosion, and even for food, its use is 
expected to increase greatly. Like giant asparagus stems, 
some of the young bamboo shoots grow at the rate of a 
foot a day. They are so fresh and tender that they can 
be snapped off with the hand and when cooked they form, 
we are assured, one of the great vegetable delicacics of 
the world. 

You may imagine that the boiled potato you eat today 
is just like the ones which have been appearing upon your 
ancestors’ tables for generations. But even the “strains” 


of potatoes which your grandfather grew are with few 
exceptions different from those used today, and it may 
be that in a few years you will have to acknowledge your 
debt not only to the Irish “spud” but to the original wild 
South American species of potato if the Agricultural De- 
partment’s immigration experiments prove the latter to be 
worthy. 


War Against Pests 


It may not be an adequate substitute for war but a fight 
to the finish is continually being waged by the department 
on every sort of undesirable bug. Your enthusiasm may 
be greatest over the efforts to combat the mosquito. But 
the line of attack includes every pestiferous farm insect 
from the rather mild sounding common squash-bug to the 
striped cucumber beetle and other monsters of the vege- 
table garden. In this connection, you may not know that 
the reputation of the skunk has been greatly rehabilitated. 
A departmental bulletin will tell you that he has a most 
versatile appetite for many of the farmers’ enemies. He 
feasts on hop-grub, cut-worms, sphinx moths, sweet po- 
tato beetles, two kinds of tobacco worms—which also 
attack tomato and potato plants—May beetles, June bugs 
and even field mice and rats; and during a pest of grass- 
hoppers in Kansas, he adapted his dinner menu as well as 
he could to meet the situation. 

Diseases of vegetation have also occupied the attention 
of the department, and the day of the specialist has 
dawned even in the field of plant pathology. For exam- 
ple, at the invitation of the department, last summer, a 
plant doctor from Denmark made a trip through the West 
to give advice concerning the “leaf disease” of barley 
and other maladies from which cereals suffer. 

These references to widely varied activities of the de- 
partment have not been so much of a digression from 
the work of the county agent as they may seem. For 
it is part of the agent’s job to know what experts are 
doing and to make their services count in helping farmers 
to deal with practical problems. Down in one Kentucky 
county the farmers lost hogs to the value of $225,000 in, 
1912 from hog cholera. The most up-to-date methods 
developed by the department were immediately applied to. 
the situation. The county agent arranged for serum to. 
be kept in stock by one of the local drug stores as a 
branch distributing station of the state serum plant. 
Presidents of farmers’ clubs agreed to have all sick hogs 
reported immediately by their veterinarians, and county 
agents agreed to respond promptly to vaccinate hogs. In 
1913 the loss was reduced to $150,000, and in 1914 to a 
bare thousand dollars. In North Dakota a campaign in- 
creased the acreage devoted to alfalfa from five thousand) 
1o nearly one hundred thousand acres in three years. 

Whether it concerns the raising of crops, the feeding 
and breeding of animals, the introduction of labor-saving 
devices, the promotion of new and better adapted crops, 
the care of orchurds, the standardization of products, the 


_ prevention of cattle d’seases. co-operative marketing or 


purchasing of supplies, installation of a water-supply sys- 
tem, proper cisposal of sewage, painting of houses, im- 
provement of lawns, rallying neighborhood effort to im- 
prove roads and stimulating interest in the country school, 
the work of the county agent is based not on the mere 
giving of advice but upon the cardinal principle of the 
power of example. 

The start is made through a demonstrator—a farmer 
who is willing to carry out suggestions. Neighboring 
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farmers are enlisted as ‘“‘co-operators” who come to the 
demonstration farm when the county agent visits it, see 
what is taking place, discuss their problems.in the light of 
this example, and go back to apply on their own farms 
whatever they have learned. 

This very gathering of farmers at such field meetings 
has proved a natural means of organizing farmers’ com- 
munity clubs, now recognized as an important adjunct of 
every county agent’s work. But effort is made to enlist 
the co-operation of all existing farmers’ organizations such 
as the Grange, the Farmers’ Educational Co-operative 
Union, the Gleaners and the American Society of Equity 
—each of which is particularly strong in some part of the 
country. Such associated effort not only transforms some- 
times the entire life of a rural community but has a far- 
reaching effect throughout an entire state. 

The story may be told concretely. Look, for example, 
at Christian county, Kentucky. A county agent began by 
getting the confidence of one farmer through doing some 
simple thing as well as or better than the farmer himself 
knew how to do it. The farmer’s friends were asked to 


HOME-MADE FIRELESS COOKER AND OTHER LABOR-SAVING DEVICES 
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come around and talk over the methods. Nothing was said 
about a club but soon the club just happened. A similar 
start was made at other points in the county, and before 
iong there were seventeen community clubs, each with 
delegates to a central committee, all actively putting the 
entire life of the county on the upgrade. 

The roads had been mainly a succession of mudholes, 
but co-operation soon developed a hundred miles of 
dragged roads and business men gave a hundred dollars 
to the community club which showed the best and largest 
result. Scarcely a house in the county was painted, and 
not a real lawn was to be seen. The agent got one man 
to develop a lawn. That put the house in such sorry con- 
trast that the farmer very quickly painted it. Within a 
year every farmer along the road had a lawn and a painted 
house. After six years scarcely an unpainted house was 
to be found in the county. 

The agent interested bankers in lending money at a 
lower rate and on a longer term to enable farmers to 
purchase dairy cattle and other live stock. This brought 
such prosperity that bank deposits jumped from $16,000 
to $166,000. The farmers were encouraged to install tele- 
phones. For thirty-five years one family had been carrying 
water up a hundred-and-fifty-foot hill. The agent sug- 
gested a hydraulic ram. The farmer was skeptical, but 


finally bought one. A few nights afterward an angry 
tone of voice on the telephone conveyed, even more vividly 
than the message, the fact that the new-fangled contrap- 
tion would not work. The agent responded to the emer- 
gency, fixed a valve, and the pump was such a success 
that other families saved themselves the lugging of water. 

Enthusiastic over their good roads and other improve- 
ments, the farmers’ clubs of Christian county—parts of 
which had been the laughing-stock of the state—invited 
the farmers from one of the proud Blue Grass counties 
to come and see the transformation. To reveal a secret. 
the state agent of the farmers’ demonstration work had 
noticed that the accomplishments of the Christian county 
farmers contained lessons for those in the Blue Grass sec- 
tion, who were complacent in a prestige due in large part 
to the natural richness of their soil. But the agent knew 
that no amount of advice would be worth so much as an 
actual demonstration. And he engineered the invitation. 

A special train of Pullmans brought the Blue Grass 
delegation. The Christian county farmers and business 
men had co-operated in plans to “show them.” No Cook’s 
tour was ever more carefully arranged. Ninety-nine auto- 
mobiles, one of them especially equipped for quick repair- 
ing, covered a hundred miles of fine, dragged roads. There 
was a barbecue, a feast of strawberries and cream, a supply 
of Kentucky mint juleps—and grape juice for the Bryan- 
ites was not forgotten. The Blue Grass crowd had thought 
theirs was the best farming section of the state. They 
saw what other farmers could do on poorer soil by using 
up-to-date methods and co-operating ; and they went home 
with a new appreciation of the larger use they could make 
of their opportunities. 


Pocket-books as Farm Products 


Material prosperity is a necessary basis for improve- 
ment of living conditions on farms. As one county agent 
put it, “Before you can touch home life to any great ex- 
tent, you must make it possible for the farmer to get the 
money to buy the things that make for better living.” But 
there is growing recognition of the fact that one way to 
secure material prosperity is through the greater efficiency 
which better living conditions make possible. While the 
farmers’ demonstration work thus started as an effort to 
improve the methods of crop-raising, it has broadened in 
recent years to include the whole range of farm conditions 
from crops to family comfort. 

Farming more than any other occupation links business 
and life together. Prof. T. N. Carver of Harvard, who 
was enlisted in the service of the agricultural department 
to study and advise as to rural organization, makes this 
plain. In practically every other occupation, he points 
out, the worker’s: home life is separate from his work- 
shop. In studying the business of the banker or of the 
railroad man, no one thinks of finding out about his home 
life. But you cannot touch the problem of the farmer’s 
business without including his home as an essential part 
of it. With him there is no such divorce of business and 
life as is to be found in the case of the city worker. 

It was this point of view that led to an effort, two years 
or more ago, on the part of the Department of Agriculture 
to find out what the farmer’s wife thinks about the rural 
problem. The inquiry was prompted by a letter from 
Clarence Poe, broad-minded editor of a farm publication, 
suggesting that the farm woman has been neglected and 
that the department should publish more bulletins for her. 
Secretary Houston sent to the housewives of the depart- 
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ment’s 55,000 volunteer crop correspondents, a general 
letter asking for their views and suggestions. In all, 2,241 
replies were received and many of these transmitted the 
opinions of women’s clubs or church organizations which 
had held meetings to discuss the matter. Some letters 
were received from men, nearly all of whom seemed to 
recognize that improvements are needed to free farm 
women from unnecessary drudgery and make their lives 
less lonely, more comfortable, and happier. 

Extracts from these replies were published in the spring 
of 1915 in four departmental bulletins—numbers 103, 104, 
105 and 106. Many letters told of loneliness and isola- 
tion, often with hard and unremitting work, as the reason 
neighborly relations could not be cultivated. One Arkan- 
sas wife wrote that 

“We would rather have free telephones and moving- 
pictures than free seed.” 

Another in Pennsylvania said that there was ‘no time 
for anything, only milk and churn all we can 
see is hills.” From Ohio came this response: 

“I have never had a vacation, never belonged to a 
club or any organization and never went to church or to 
an entertainment; had no time to visit a neighbor—just 
worked early and late with a snatch for reading between. 
Do you wonder we get lonely and discouraged and are 
ignorant and uncultured for our city cousins to make 
fun over, and how we long to get away from the farm 
for good!” 

Telephones, rural free delivery, phonographs and auto- 
mobiles, however, caused many farm women to write of 
growing contentment with country life. In fact, one letter 
told of too much relief from isolation, due to over-burden- 
ing summer visits from a swarm of friends and relatives 
who failed to realize that farmers’ wives are “not ma- 
chines of perpetual motion” to “make life lovely for them 
during the long hot days.” 

More recreation was the plea in many letters, and one 
California correspondent declared that 

“Tf the department could put social workers in the field 
who’ have the country view of good times with the city 
experience of making good and providing amusements, 
it would keep many girls away from city life who are 
now headed that way.” 

Other housewives pointed out the neighborliness as well 
as convenience of village rest-rooms as gathering places 
when farmers’ wives come into town for shopping. 

Long hours—with the pointed comment that the farm- 
er’s wife must begin breakfast preparations an hour be- 
fore her husband’s work-day starts, and is still washing 
dishes an hour after his quitting time—were frequently 
complained of. One woman declared that during such 
a long day there was no respite because the farmer’s wife 
is expected not only to attend to household duties but to 
care for the chicken-yard as well. 

“T protest against the hens. In any fair di- 

vision of labor between the farmer and his wife the man 
would take the outdoors and the woman the indoors. 
That would drop the chickens on the man’s side with the 
probable result that on some farms there would be no 
chickens and on some there would be big flocks. 
Most of us want flowers. How can we have flowers when 
our garden destroyers stand waiting to undo our efforts 
when our sunbonnets disappear? Yours for reasonable 
hours and no hens.” 

Another letter complained that the Department of Agri- 
culture simply made the work of the farmer’s wife heavier 
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ONE BOY’S EXHIBIT—HIS RECORD FOR 1915 WAS 1730 CANS 


by sending pamphlets on how to “help” them make more 
butter, raise more vegetables, etc. It went on to plead 
for help in getting some of the “good things”—‘water 
right in the house, sinks and a really truly bathtub.” The 
convenience most frequently mentioned was running water 
in the kitchen. 

One of the special troubles complained of was the 
boarding of farm hands. The extent to which this not 
only increased the household drudgery but invaded family 
privacy and even constituted a moral danger was fre- 
quently pointed out. At the same time, help for the house- 
work was reported as scarce. Neighbors’ daughters, the 
most available helpers, usually preferred to go to the city. 

Many suggestions and some reports of actual experience 
indicated co-operative effort as the solution for some of 
these problems. One correspondent, for instance, thought 
that a number of farms could co-operate in boarding their 
farm hands, making it both pleasanter for them and easier 
for their employers. Another declared that “a central 
laundry where the weekly wash could be carried would be 
a wonderful labor lightener.” A Wisconsin housewife 
pointed out that co-operative laundries and bakeries could 
be operated in connection with co-operative creameries. 


Group Activities 


The departmental bulletins publishing these replies con- 
tain also many references to the suggestions of the depart- 
ment to meet the difficulties indicated—pamphlets having 
been issued on such subjects as co-operative laundries, the 
farm kitchen as a work-shop, modern conveniences for the 
tarm home, water supply, plumbing and sewage disposal 
for country homes, and what the Department of Agricul- 
ture is doing for housekeepers. 

The power of example was sufficiently demonstrated by 
the county agents who improved crop methods by bring- 
ing all the resources and bulletins of the department in a 
personal way to the farmer. Similarly the county women 
agents are bringing the department personally into the 
farmer’s home. The start came through the girl’s canning 
club work which quickly began to rival the boys’ corn clubs 
in popular attention. In 1914, the number of girls enrolled 
in fifteen southern states alone was 33,173. Of these club 
members 7,793 put up 6,091,237 pounds of tomatoes and 
other vegetables from their tenth acre gardens. These 
products were estimated to be worth about $285,000 of 
which nearly $200,000 was profit. 

The home demonstration agents, however, are now car- 
rying to farmers’ families a message which deals not 
merely with fruit and vegetable canning, but with prepara- 
tion of food, house ventilation, improved household equip- 
ment and management, labor-saving devices and machin- 
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ery, and children’s welfare. They are assisted by special- 
ists in many of these lines. And they are expected to prove 
instrumental in awakening rural neighborhoods to avail 
themselves of ‘such service as that which the American Red 
Cross is developing—to provide country nursing, with in- 
struction on the prevention of tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases, on rural sanitation, and on first aid to the injured. 

The success which this rural extension movement of the 
Department of Agriculture has already achieved is mainly 
responsible for the passage of a law which is expected, 
during the next ten years, to accomplish large results 
through yet wider application of county demonstration ac- 
tivities. The Smith-Lever act, passed by Congress in May, 
1914, provides for co-operative effort by the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state agricultural colleges. 
In the year 1914-15, each state under this law received 
$10,000 from the federal government. This sum of $480,- 
000 is supplemented in the year 1915-16 by $600,000 to be 
distributed among the several states, according to the pro- 
portion that the rural population bears to the total popu- 
lation of the state, provided a similar amount is appro- 
propriated by the state legislature or furnished by state, 
county, college, local or individual contributions from with- 
in the state. Each year this federal appropriation under 
the same conditions is to be increased by $500,000 until 
1922-23, and the arrangement for that year is to obtain 
during each year thereafter. This means that beginning in 
1922-23 there will be annually available $4,580,000 of fed- 
eral funds, supplemented by $4,100,000 of state funds. 

All this extension work is conducted through a co-oper- 
ative arrangement entered into between the secretary of 
agriculture and the various state colleges of agriculture. 
The Smith-Lever law is inaugurating, according to one of 
the departmental officials, one of the largest and most far- 
reaching systems of agricultural instruction ever attempted 
by any nation. Its purpose is to “create in America a rural 
civilization which will be permanent, enlightened and sat- 
isfying, which will maintain the fertility of the soil, which 
will give the family on the farm not only a happy home 
but the farmer a reasonable income, a useful life. a moral 
and economic standard of marketing.” 


Farmers and Marketmen 

To carry out the policies suggested by Professor Carver 
and included in the rural extension movement, a recently 
organized activity of the Department of Agriculture is the 
office of markets and rural organization. Part of its pur- 
pose is to develop a more direct connection between the 
producer and the consumer. The daily telegraphic reports 
from twenty of the principal markets are communicated to 
the producing areas so that*by looking at a local bulletin 
board every farmer can tell where and when he ought to 
ship his first strawberries or his early vegetables. 

It is hoped, furthermore that a standardization of prod- 
ucts may result, so that there may be a better understand- 
ing between shipper and consumer. A study has been 
made, for example, of consumers’ prejudices—how to 
counteract the tendency of Chicago and New York mar- 
kets to pay a few cents a dozen more for white eggs, and 
the tendency in Boston markets to give a few cents prefer- 
ence to brown eggs; how to educate people to the fact that 
the kind of a basket apples come in is not indicative of the 
quality of the fruit itself. 

The co-operation of the weather bureau has been en- 
listed to inform fruit-growers when killing frosts are like- 
ly ; the transportation and storage problem is being studied 
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in the hope that one factor of cost between shipper and con- 
sumer may be reduced ; public marketing methods in cities, 
both retail and wholesale, are being surveyed with a view 
to dividing the middleman’s profit between the farmer and 
the housewife. 


Co-operation Among Farmers 


Perhaps the most important inquiry by the office of mar- 
kets and rural organization, however, has to do with co- 
operation among farmers. Bulletins have been issued de- 
tailing the experience of co-operative associations such as 
those among fruit-growers, suggesting a constitution and 
systems of accounting for such organizations, etc. The 
men who have accomplished results in co-operative effort 
are enlisted to put their experience at the disposal of those 
who want to gain the same advantages. For instance, the 
secretary of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange was 
invited to explain the ways whereby both shippers and 
consumers of oranges and lemons were benefited through 
the service of that organization. A few years ago the an- 
nual decay of such fruits in transit often amounted to a 
million and a half dollars. The cause of the trouble was 
believed to be due to lack of icing, to side-tracking cars in 
the desert and other abuses in the transportation service. 
But the Department of Agriculture found that it was due 
mainly to improper physical handling in preparing the fruit 
for shipment. Standardization of packing, on the plane of 
the most enlightened methods, wiped out nearly all this 
loss. Formerly, when the buyer packed the fruit for the 
grower the cost per box used to be sixty to seventy cents 
in orange packing and a dollar or more in lemon packing. 
Through co-operative buying of paper, nails and other 
supplies, fruit-growers’ associations have cut the cost to 
an average of thirty-three cents for orange boxes and sixty 
cents for lemon boxes, including labor, packages and other 
materials, loading the fruit on cars and all expenses con- 
nected with the maintenance and support of the associa- 
tions, exclusive of the picking. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange with a paid- 
up capital of $1,700, office fixtures and supplies, handles 
from sixteen to twenty million dollars worth of fruit an- 
nually, or 65 per cent of the California crop. It is able to 
enlist for its members credit from the bankers of California 
which any member by himself would find much difficulty 
in obtaining. Thus has been developed a rural credit sys- 
tem of sound type, the federated moral security of 7,000 
growers and a history of careful management being its 
only collateral. 


The office of markets and rural organization is study- 
ing the laws under which co-operative enterprises must 
work. Maine statutes, for instance, are so strict that 
methods recognized by the California law as very desir- 
able cannot be used. It is hoped that uniform state legis- 
lation may be secured to greatly facilitate co-operative 
activities of farmers. 


Co-operation is thus the keynote of the new agricultural 
economy. In the very first “demonstration” conducted 
by “old Knapp,” a farmer came to understand how the 
co-operation of his government could be brought home to 
him and made to count. From that day to this, with the 
extension of government activity into the service of the 
farmer’s work and business, his home life and community 


‘affairs, the department of agriculture has shown at every 


step how much that widening co-operation promises for a 
rural life of larger efficiency and happiness. 
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By Bruno Lasker 


AUTHOR OF IMPERISHABLE BELGIUM, THE SURVEY 
FOR DECEMBER 65, 1914 


OT long ago, a distinguished architect devel- 
oped in the German press a proposal for a 
new city, to be built somewhere on the boun- 
dary between Austria and Germany to com- 
memorate for all times the fraternal bonds created between 
these two nations by the present war. Planned on a mag- 
nificent scale, it was to house institutions of every kind— 
scientific, artistic, professional, historical, agricultural— 
museums, libraries, colleges, athletic arenas, meeting- 
houses for conferences, aihiues of interstate organizations 
already in existence or yet to be formed. 
It was to become, in fact, an abode of Teutonic culture 
and a center for the diffusion of its humanizing influences. 
Another proposal for the commemoration of the war 
by monuments of practical as well as symbolical value, 
different and much more likely to be realized, comes from 
the German Garden City Association. This propagandist 
body has brought out a volume, well edited and beau- 
tifully printed, advocating with much convincing argument 
and detailed illustration, the creation of new settlements 


BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE PROPOSED GROUP-DWELLING AT GRONAU 


The main entrance through the tower shown at the top of 
the page leads into an inner garden space upon which the 
single-family houses open. The illustration, page 30, shows 
some of the two-family houses designed for invalid settlers. 
These and their garden plots for small fruits and vegetables 
will be located, if the plan goes through, in the fertile Ler- 
bach valley. 
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for the homes of men incapacitated in the war.’ It sug- 
gests that the commemoration of what its authors pa- 
triotically conceive as a great and inspiring epoch in the 
history of their country can most fittingly be combined 
with a constructive provision for the care of those who 
have served the state at the cost of their health and their 
fitness for the ordinary competitive occupations. 

In a series of introductory chapters, this report or me- 
morial analyzes the industrial and social problem of this 
great army of men. Already, there are several hundred 
thousand. They are of every social type and of every 
profession: artisans, clerks, farm laborers, professors, 
longshoremen, artists, merchants, civil servants, teachers. 
sailors. Some of them will be so injured that no medicine, 
no surgical operation or appliance can make them self- 
supporting ; some will always suffer from a shattered ner- 
vous system; some will return from the battlefield with 
heart or lungs forever incapacitated for normal function- 
ing; some will creep out of the trenches with rheumatic 
ailments, bent of stature and with walk lame and halting. 

But no less serious than the physical handicaps will be 
for many of them the moral dangers to which they will 
be exposed, the dangers associated with an excess of pub- 
lic pity and liberality, with loss of self-reliance, with pau- 
perization. How equitably and adequately to discharge 
the debt of national gratitude to men so different in their 
social standing, their physical and spiritual needs, their 
family responsibilities, their moral stamina—how so to 
help them as to give as many of them as possible the oppor- 
tunity of a life of security, yet of happy, persevering toil— 
these are questions which now and for long must occupy 
the attention of social workers in each of the belligerent 
nations. 

The authors of the present volume, while naturally they 
cannot solve the problem, at least give some excellent 


“Unseren Kriegsinvaliden Heim dnd Werkstatt in Gartensied- 
iungen *_ Denkschrift der Deutschen Gartenstadt-Gesellschaft. 
Renaissance- Verlag, R. Federn, Leipzig. 1915, M. 1. 50. 
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UGENOSSENSCHAFT SINGENaH. LICK VOM PUNKIEP. - 
IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE OF SINGEN 


View of the proposed co-operative homes and workshops 
for war-invalids. 


leading directions. Vocational guidance and training, they 
say, must be organized on a scale hitherto unknown among 
adults. The big industries must deliberately let go those 
processes of production which can be carried on, with 
equal economy, in smaller workshops and with greater 
regard than usual for the workers’ individual capacities. 

Such workshops must be so fitted with modern equip- 
ment, motive power, etc., as not only to put on a com- 
mercial basis the manufacture of many articles but, if pos- 
sible, to improve on the previous methods of production in 
quality and cheapness of product. No human energy, no 
kind of skill, no ability must be allowed to go to waste; 


GROUND PLAN OF THE GROUP BUILDING AT GRONAU 
(See pictures on pages 27 and 30). 
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VILLAGE PLAN AT FALKENBERG 
This garden settlement, when completed, will provide for 


7500 persons in one-family houses. Black spaces indicate the 
houses erected in 1913-1914. A bird’sreye view of the new por- 
tion for senu-invalids (at the top of the picture) is shown 
opposite. 


all must be utilized to the fullest extent of their potential 
value. 

The nation, instead of dismissing its heroes with a money 
pension and the well-meant but often impracticable coun- 
sel to “return to their old home and work,” must find out 
whether they really have a suitable home and a suitable 
occupation to return to. If necessary, instead of granting 
a money pension payable monthly or quarterly, it must 
capitalize these men’s right on the treasury and invest it 
for them in new homes and new opportunities for remu- 
nerative labor. 

These, in a few words, are the main contentions. The 
minds of other social thinkers, not only in Germany but 
also in the allied countries, run on similar lines. So much 


THE GARDEN SETTLEMENT AT FALKENBERG IS APT ILLUS- 
TRATION OF GERMAN “PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE.” THE MAIN 
APPROACH LEADS PAST AN APARTMENT HOUSE OF THE THREE- 
DECKER TYPE, WITH A SEPARATE GARDEN FOR EACH FAMILY. 
BEYOND THE DOUBLE ROW OF ONE-FAMILY COTTAGES IS THE 
WORKSHOP BUILDING, AND ADJOINING IT, AROUND THE COURT, 
ARE TWO C-SHAPED TWO-STORY BLOCKS, SINGLE ROOM APART- 
MENTS FOR UNMARRIED MEN. A CENTRAL RESTAURANT AND 
RECREATION ROOMS ARE PROVIDED AT THE FARTHER END. 
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is known today of the evils of the older military pension 
systems that there is no excuse for their repetition. There 
is no need for peopling Europe for a generation with a 
large, new population of semi-invalids untrained for suit- 
able work, unfitted mentally and morally for serious or 
continuous endeavor, of beggars and drink-sodden “pen- 
sioners.” 

There are the possibilities of a better way. 

The idea of the co-operative garden city, the report sub- 
mits, offers a starting point for a sane solution of the 
problem. With it, it is possible, first of all, to prevent the 
crowding together of an impoverished, physically and 


families as a separate social group, and that for the chil- 
dren there would be good schools and for the adults the 
normal facilities of social intercourse. 

These ideas the report develops at some length. It also 
shows the possibility of reviving many smaller artistic 
trades in such communities and of fostering the love of 
gardens and gardening—creating thereby an. excellent 
means of adding to the income of the home. The state 
would capitalize these undertakings not as a public char- 


ity but as a trust investment on first mortgages. The sec- 


ond mortgages, it is suggested, should be the thanks offer- 
ing of private capital. 


A WAR MONUMENT OF TOMORROW 


A German artist’s drawing of the proposed group-dwelling at Gronau as it would look from the Lerbach Valley 


morally enfeebled war proletariat in the huge, congested 
tenements of the large cities. It is possible, with appre- 
ciably less ultimate cost to the state, to provide incapac- 
itated ex-soldiers with decent homes in the semi-rural, 
wholesome and invigorating environment of a garden 
village. Here it is possible to provide those who are 
married with one-family houses sufficient for the re- 
quirements of family life, and those who are single in 
bachelor homes of a suitable character. 

Close to these homes, there would be the new work- 
shops, home-industries free from the scandals of the old 
sweating system, yet paying economic returns on the cap- 
ital invested in them. The homes would have gardens; 
and, though the new settlements would be compact, they 
would be joined on to other garden villages of the estab- 
lished type, so that there would be no isolation of these 


It is pointed out how much further a given amount of 
money would go in alleviating distress if invested in this 
way rather than paid over to a public relief fund in a lump 
sum, A great national trust fund would be created for 
these investments, with power to receive and administer 
both mortgage capital and gifts of land. 

How to deal with the particular architectural problems 
of such new communities, the report, with characteristic 
thoroughness, indicates by giving a wealth of suggestive 
designs from the studios of renowned landscape archi- 
tects. These plans, so far as can be judged, are practi- 
cal and at the same time far more inspiring monuments 
of genuine patriotism than the purely symbolical sculp- 
ture, unrelated to utilities, which the gratitude of na- 
tions has produced in the past with such absurd prodi- 
gality. 
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Editorials. 


THE SURVEY: ONCE-A-MONTH EDITION 


ITH this issue, THE SuRVEY opens a new 

volume, with new type, new column widths, 

a new arrangement. And with something 

more than these surface changes—a new 
plan to get a wider hearing for the things we interpret 
in the common life. , 

For this is the first of twelve once-a-month editions of 
THE Survey, the first of what we have high hopes will 
prove a permanent and workable factor in carrying by 
further stage of growth this adventure of ours in co- 
operative journalism. 

THE Survey itself is something new to about 90,000,000 
Americans—more or less. (This, by the way, is a more 
bumptious circulation or non-circulation figure than any 
ever employed by a swash-buckling publication office.) 

But THe Survey itself is, of course, something old and 
tried—a genuine part of their experience and everyday 
life and labor—to well toward 20,000 Americans—social 
investigators, settlement folk, visiting. nurses, charity 
workers, public health inspectors, probation officers. 
judges, efficiency experts, play leaders, educators—people 
with a punch and a public element in their day-to-day 
affairs. 

Nearly all of them have their own technical journals. 
Through THe Survey (once a week at $3) they keep 
abreast of the big currents in each other’s streams of in- 
terest. Once a month the most kindling human experi- 
ence, the most promising social inventions, the most search- 
ing investigations that THE Survey can get hold of, drawn 
from all these streams, are brought out in enlarged, illu- 
‘strated, graphic magazine numbers, of which this is one. 

It is these magazine numbers which we shall try to lift 
to a new estate in this “once-a-month” edition. 


URN to the newspaper field for purposes of com- 

parison and take the issue-scheme of the morning 
dailies. They come to our breakfast tables every day in 
the week ; but on Sunday, they are larger, more varied, with 
the news element complemented by what the men at the 
copy-desks call “features’—more leisured, inclusive ar- 
ticles, with wider range and a less hurried technique. These 
Sunday editions are separately subscribed for by out-of- 
town people who do not follow the day-to-day happenings 
of the city, but are able thus to keep in touch with the 
larger phases of its life. 

In much the same way we shall endeavor to enlist 
once-a-month subscribers at $2 a year, among the people 
outside that growing community of men and women who 
call for a week-to-week chronicle in the field of social ad- 
vance. The plan is one that we have had in mind for 
several years, an experiment which we thought we could 
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venture upon when Survey Associates had reached a sure 
footing and perhaps had a current surplus to invest in it. 
We are not launching it, at this time, under such favor- 
able circumstances; rather, the reverse, with the war cut- 
ting down our commercial income and our contributed 
funds. But it is a time when we must call into play every 
potential resource of the undertaking, and from the print- 
ing office standpoint these magazine numbers are the 
heaviest drain on our revenue. 

Can we turn them from a drain into an asset? 

We think we can with the active co-operation of every 
reader and writer and believer in THE Survey; and there 
has been no year in which we have had a more tingling 
sense of the presence and good will of a mustering com- 
pany of them all. 

From the standpoint of the membership of Survey 
Associates as an educational undertaking, the experiment 
is worth making, if we can but get THE Survey and its 
contents before this wider audience. For our belief is 
that for every reader who is ready for a once-a-week 
journal in this field, there are three readers who are ready 
for a once-a-month magazine. To help this readiness 
along and meet them more than half way, we have put 
the introduction price of the new “once-a-months’’ this 
spring, at eight months for one dollar. 

From the standpoint of present readers of THE Sur- 
vEY, the experiment is worth making, for if it suc- 
ceeds, our once-a-month issues will in make-up and matter 
more nearly approach the publication standards toward 
which we are working. If it succeeds, moreover, it should 
release more of our income for building up the service 
of the other weekly issues in interpreting consecutively 
those great spheres of social concern to which they are 
comunitted. 

In any way, then, that you who read this page can 
give the experiment a bit of your personality and help 
—hby sending in names, by calling the new edition to the 
attention of your friends, by suggesting ways in which it 
can be made at once more serviceable and claim fresh in- 
terest in quarters old and new, we are counting on your 
co-operation. Yours. 


SUPERSTITION UP TO DATE 


LLOWANCES may be made for the newspaper cor- 

respondent in Saloniki whose agitated senses led him 
to “smell typhus,” and to see its immediate source in an- 
cient oysters in wayside shops. But what of every-day 
Americans who, without the newspaper man’s excuse for 
hectic imaginings, still rub gold rings (they must be gold) 
on their eyes to cure a stye? or soak horse-hairs in water 
to see them turn into snakes? or attribute lunacy to the 
moon? or think that red flannel (it must be red) will cure 
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sore throats? or hold that if medicine is food for sick 
people it must be still better for well ones? that children 
ought to have “children’s diseases,’ and the younger the 
better? or who contend that vaccination is worse than 
smallpox and that cold weather is “healthy” since it kills 
germs? , 

These instances are actual and might be multiplied. 
They are among the current beliefs cited by Dr. H. W. 
Hill, director of the Minneapolis Institute of Public 
Health, whose book, The New Public Health, is a record 
of changed conceptions of health, public and private, 
and of conceptions that ought to be changed. 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance of fairly 
modern folk-lore was one which THE Survey received 
with respect to a recent article on quarantine. Dr. Richard 
Green Moulton of the University of Chicago, writes: 


“Your account of prevention and its theory in the early 
stages recalls to me an incident which I must have remembered 
for about 60 years! I was a small child living in the island of 
Guernsey; there had been an epidemic of cholera some time 
before, and I remember listening open-mouthed to a story of 
how a ship was approaching the island when a yellow cloud 
descended in the sky without quite touching the ship. It was 
strongly suspected to be the ‘Cholera Cloud,’ and, to test it, the 
captain had a leg of mutton hoisted up to the top of the mast. 
[t came down full of maggots!” 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


HE results of Tue Survey’s canvass of plants which 

have gone into the eight-hour day since the outbreak 
of the war [see page 5] is not in itself, of course, conclu- 
sive. The fact that a majority of the employers who ex- 
pressed themselves—some of them large employers of 
labor—declared that the shorter work-day has meant 
greater efficiency and better relations between employer and 
employe is, however, fresh testimony in line with a -body 
ol ‘experience stretching back for many years. 

The success of the Ford Motor Company, where output 
leaped the moment an eight-hour day was adopted; the 
proven efficiency of the short work-day at the open-hearth 
furnaces of the Commonwealth Steel Company; the re- 
markable experience in the granite-cutting industry where 
in thirty years the hours have changed progressively from 
ten, to nine, to eight and even to seven with increased out- 
put every time; the growth of eight hours in the British 


steel industry with satisfaction both to employer and em- 
ploye—all this and much more is to be taken into account. 

When all of the available evidence is considered the con- 
clusion seems inescapable that for all occupations requir- 
ing great muscular effort, the eight-hour day is more effi- 
cient than any of longer duration. For work consisting 
principally of machine-tending, a similar conclusion is not 
perhaps quite so.clearly indicated, but the preponderance of 
the evidence seems to be on that side. 

But the case for the eight-hour day does not rest on 
these output tests alone. Indeed, if this evidence were on 
the other side the case would still be a strong one. No one 
favors a fourteen-hour day any longer; very few have a 
word of defense for the disgraceful twelve-hour day of the 
steel industry. The eleven-hour day has no friends, and 
the ten-hour day is hardly respectable. Why? Not be- 
cause everybody believes that working people can make 
more goods in a shorter time but because it is coming to be 
generally recognized that there must be, as the Mississippi 
Supreme Court put it, an “inalienable right to rest,” if 
there is to be opportunity for the development of those 
efficiencies of mind and soul that are essential to a toler- 
able social order or a decently intelligent citizenship. 
Industry is not making shoes and cars and battleships 
alone. It is making men and society at the same time. 


THE SIXTEEN-HOUR NIGHT 


HE “‘little tent of blue which prisoners call the sky” 

is not visible to a man in the Sing Sing cell-block. 
Elsewhere in this issue Mr. Lane outlines the routine of 
daily life under the old system of management that made 
mere automatons of prisoners, that sent them back into 
society with their initiative gone and their energies sucked 
dry. Not the least item in this routine were the continuous 
hours spent in the cramped cells. 

Below is a diagram through which the Westchester 
County Research Bureau shows the same facts in another 
way. Black was well chosen to stand for the time passed 
in the cells. The black portion is to be compared not with 
the whole diagram but only with the part embraced by 
the outside dotted line. Thus, in 1911, two-thirds of every 
twenty-four hours was spent in cells; in 1915 only one- 
third. 

And turning from statistics to a transcript of life, there 
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is no more compelling testimony than Mrs. Field inter- 
prets in her Story of Canada Blackie. In describing the 
effect of the dark cells at Dannemora Blackie said: 


“No one who has not been through a similar experience can 
imagine the horror, and to me with my high-strung nature it 
was hell! I had to work hard to keep my mind.  - 

“I used to call back every bit of stray verse I had ever 
learned, and would spend days piecing together some long- 
forgotten stanza. I remember the great difficulty I had in re- 
calling a line in ‘Casabianca’. It was two weeks before J got 
it, but it finally came. I got back every line of ‘Locksley Hall’, 
and a good deal of ‘Childe Harold’, as well as a lot of hymns 
that my mother taught me when I was a little boy. I always 
was an enthusiast over poetry. 

“I tore off the buttons from my undershirt and tossed them 
into the darkness, and then would spend hours groping for 
them. It took me three days once to find one button, for it 
had rolled into a crack between the doors, but I got it one 
morning when they swept out the cell. 

“Getting that button was an achievement. It was like finish- 
ing the Pyramids or completing a long and hazardous journey.” 


VILLA VS. BAKER 


T FIRST blush, the raid on Columbus may have 

seemed calculated to shut off further protestation 

against even the extremer forms of the “prepared- 
ness” agitation. But subsequent events at Washington, 
on the border, and in Mexico have singularly enough 
tad another and more clarifying result. They have had 
the effect of sharply distinguishing between schemes for 
wholesale armament and efficiency in the army and navy 
that we have. They have had the effect of revealing that 
there is less in common between the most rampageous 
militarists among us and the people who have believed in 
a reasonable scheme of defense, than between these last and 
such groups as the Anti-‘‘Preparedness” Committee, whose 
first plank has been the investigating and overhauling of 
the military establishment so that we shall get the maxi- 
mum of efficiency out of every dollar we spend on it. 


They have added less volume to the cry for compulsory 
service the country over than to the demand that our 
border patrol should be as much on its job as the men of a 
traffic squad. They have given less momentum to the agi- 
tation for a five-year building program for the navy, with 
dreadnaughts capable of plowing through a waterless 
Mexican desert, than to drive home the recent exposures 
of graft and inefficiency in the aeronautic arm of the fed- 
eral service. They have taken some of the wind out of 
our most ambitious big army spokesmen to afford therh 
breath to explain why a bunch of 800 Mexicans—or double 
that number—made child's play with the military camp set 
to guard a border town. They have thrown less public sus- 
picion on those disloyal trouble-makers, the peace advo- 
cates, than on ‘patriots who, to use President Wilson’s 
phrase, have been “trafficking in falsehood”—if not in 
cahoots with Villa—‘for the purpose of bringing on in- 
tervention in the interests of certain American owners of 
American properties.” 


We are not faced as at Vera Cruz with the accidental 
but obstinate commitment of those higher-up to back the 
demand of a naval officer for a flag salute, but with a raid 
by flesh and blood guerrillas who took flesh and blood 
lives at a time and place definite enough to meet the re- 
quirements of Lincoln’s famous “spot revolution” in the 
forties. Once started, the administration’s handling of the 


expeditionary force to prevent the recurrence of such a 
raid has given less comfort to the jingoes, hot for inter- 
vention and bent on a south-bound imperialism, than to 
those whose policy is toward co-operating with and 
strengthening the forces of republican government. in 
Latin America. 


The events of the past month should indeed give a new 
hearing to such reasonable and constructive statecraft as 
Walter Fisher put before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. The situation as he analyzed it seems not alto- 
gether different from that faced by a municipal 
administration with respect to crime, arson and vi- 
olence in our city life. Nobody denies that these 
things exist. Few are for relying solely upon the good in 
human nature to keep them down. But we do not thereupon 
rear our whole scheme of municipal administration 
around our police force and build a lockup for a city hall. 
Community life is something broader, something with 
greater reserves of leadership and self-control. We make 
slogans of such words as health, education, opportunity, 
neighborliness, not only to promote the general welfare, 
but incidentally in the confidence that these things will do 
more to maintain order than doubling the. blue-coats 
And we exact efficient execution alike of the police arm 
and the health authority ; alike of court, school and recrea- 
tion center. 


Given human nature in the world at large no less than 
in life as we find it in the next block and around the corner, 
an equipped force for self-protection for the larger com- 
munity we call the nation becomes an integral factor in 
government, but a factor seen in just perspective against 
a rounded program, on the one hand, of foreign relations 
in which the spreading of good will, the elimination of 
privilege, friction and exploitation, the modern organiza- 
tion of international relations, are other and larger fac- 
tors; and against a rounded program, on the other hand, of 
social conservation for upbuilding the strength of the peo- 
ple, such as Mr. Devine outlined in a recent issue of THE 
Survey. These are some of the newer ideals of peace, 
for country at large as for city. In the process of their 
fulfilment, they may draw upon the fighting instinct and 
transmute it ; but they cannot well be engineered behind the 
banners of panic or called into being by the war cries of 
an incipient militarism. 


Public opinion has a new basis for confidence in the ap- 
pointment as secretary of war of a man whose experience 
and quickening social sympathy have been hard won in the 
city struggle of one of the great, aggressive, democratic 
communities of the Middle West. Mr. Baker would be 
the last to claim that he is the discoverer of the social bear- 
ings of the War Department’s work. But the reality and 
breadth of his view are indicated in the following excerpt 
from a letter to one of THE SuRvVEy’s editors: 


“T hope none of my old friends in social work will fee) 
that my being in this department, either because of the name 
of the department or its exacting demands upon my time, in 
any way obstructs my interest, or that I want to be left out in 
the future planning and doing. As a matter of fact, I think 
the War Department has, as its primary ideal, making America 
a strong and virile people. The accidental use of a part of 
that strength for war, when it is unavoidable, is an important 
aspect from the point of view of this department, but the 
primary thing is that we should be strong for the arts of 
peace, strong industrially, socially and morally.” 
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A NEW FORCE IN CHICAGO POLITICS 


HE women citizens of Chicago have disavowed 

very effectually their responsibility for the mis- 

rule of the city administration and vindicated 
their right to take a hand of their own in the local gov- 
ernment. The occasion for their big mass meeting, re- 
ported in THE Survey last week, was very directly stated 
both by Louise de Koven Bowen on taking the chair, and 
in the preamble to the platform unanimously adopted by 
the 3,000 citizens present. 

Mrs. Bowen declared the situation in Chicago to be of 
more than local interest, because “the attention of suf- 
fragists and anti-suffragists alike is centered upon the 
women of Chicago to see how they use the franchise and 
what the results may be.” She frankly admitted that the 
public was aware “how the Department of Public Wel- 
fare has been doomed through the participation of women,” 
but she showed how far this had been traced to the politica] 
spoils system, against the protest of the women’s organiza- 
tions and contrary to their suggestions to the mayor re- 
garding qualifications of the men or women to be consid- 
ered by him for appointment. She might have added that 
if men voters had voted as intelligently and patriotically at 
the mayoralty primary as women voters did, William Hale 
Thompson would have been defeated easily and Chief Jus- 
tice Harry Olson, who fell only 2,300 votes short on the 
nominating ballots, might have been mayor of Chicago. 

Though at every point the women’s platform, as well as 
the speeches endorsing it, was a declaration of war against 
the opposite policies and practices of Mayor Thompson’s 
administration, yet the attitude assumed was far from be- 
ing a mere protest. The constructive program which the 
women submit to the citizens is very directly aimed at 
maintaining and advancing Chicago’s purpose to be a coun- 
cil-governed city, with officials appointed only for merit 
under the civil service law. It thus supports the alder- 
men and Municipal Voters’ League in their fight against 
this spoils administration and its under-world allies. 

Although alluring opportunities were open to give telling 
expression to popular indignation against certain officials 
and their outrageous violations or evasions of law, yet in 
their speeches and their platform, these women citizens 
advisedly dealt with fundamental principles and construc- 
tive policies instead of dealing in personalities and invec- 
tive. They thereby best demonstrated their virile grasp of 
the civic issues at stake and their right to be credited by an 
influential newspaper with having given “an impressive 
demonstration of the new force in Chicago politics.” 


Mee Chicago’s women voters were thus rallying 
the citizenship to the defense and promotion of the 
city’s higher ideals, its mayor and some of his administra- 
tive chiefs were industriously waging their spoilsman’s 
war upon the city’s well-established policies for good gov- 
ernment. The Civil Service Commission discharged the 
efficient morals inspector, thus making place for one more 
“sixty-day” appointee of their own choosing, in addition to 
the 9,163 similar appointments or reappointments which 
this administration has made within less than a year, in 
contravention of the spirit of the civil service law. The 
chief of police also announced his intention to prefer 
charges against the civilian second deputy superintendent 


of police, for demonstrating privately and “contrary to” 


orders” to some city fathers and others interested, the need 
for regulating “movie” films. This intention is in fulfil- 
ment of the avowed determination of the mayor to have 


no inspection of the police other than that by the regular 
force itself. 

Thus the Vice Commission’s most effective measure for 
the inspection of moral conditions and the discovery and 
suppression of vice resorts, which has been enforced as a 
city ordinance, would be administratively set aside. 

Under cover of the order closing the saloons on Sun- 
day, restaurants and cabarets have been allowed to run 
“wide open” all night and Sundays, while hundreds of 
favored saloons are reported by aldermen and reform or- 
ganizations to be openly selling liquor on Sundays with- 
out police interference. The discharged morals inspector 
publishes the locations of numerous vicious resorts which 
he reported to the chief of police scores of times without 
securing any action. These reports are now cited as giv- 
ing basis for his discharge, because they imply that com- 
manding officers failed to do their duty. With the “wet” 
votes in the City Council swinging back to the administra- 
tion on this account, the mayor secured the adoption of an 
annual budget largely in excess of the revenue, and in- 
cluding $10,000 for “field work” by a commission to in- 
vestigate the liquor traffic.in Chicago, composed entirely 
of men engaged in or affiliated with that traffic. Against 
the recommendation of the council finance committee, the 
mayor signed the budget including this and other chal- 
lenged items, and the chairman of his “investigating” com- 
missioners explained that the “field” requiring to be worked 
at this cost was a “visitation of every saloon in Chicago.” 

The Chicago Tribune issued “a veracious although 
anticipatory report from the survey of the commission,” 
containing these bits of satire: 


“Mike’s Place; free lunch poor; three bartenders interested 
in tulips; whiskey bad, beer fairly good; bartenders do not 
know how to mix drinks; recommend that the proprietor im- 
prove the quality of his free lunch.” 

“Buffet; proprietor reasonably complains that police bother 
him too much on Sunday and disturb his family trade; hus- 
band and wife thus made to do work that is not beyond a 
child’s tender strength; recommend a change of the law in 
this particular.” 

A dramatic sequence to the women’s mass meeting has 
come in the sphere of public health administration, in the 
resignation of Dr. Sachs, the efficient head of the Muni- 
cipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium. In a statement Dr. Sachs 
said: 

“The mayor has said mine was his worst appointment. } 
plead guilty to the charge. From the standpoint of spoils 
politics I believe it was the worst appointment. The institu- 
tion is being made a political football by the administration. 
The entire dispensary department and the sanatorium are in 
a state of terror. I have passed through ten months 
of a continuous nightmare in trying to avert the politicaliza- 
tion of a great institution.” 


HAT this whole deplorable set-back of forward- 

facing Chicago is due to partisanship in mayoralty 
politics, is strikingly in evidence. For at this same city 
election when such an indiscriminate and unintelligent 
partisan vote was cast for mayor, the non-partisan inde- 
pendent vote for aldermen elected some of the ablest and 
best councilmen the city ever had. Those of them who 
secured their renomination at the recent primaries won 
by large majorities against the mayor’s official influence 
and personal efforts to defeat them. This indicates that 
Chicago is righting up again, but her hope is in the ability 
of the City Council to withstand or bring into line the 
mayor’s administration through three more years of 
struggle. GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
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THE MONTH 


TRADDLING winter and spring, 
March brought forth a _ varied 


crop of measures and men. 

Health insurance has passed the stage 
of learned discussion and become a live 
issue in the United States, for bills em- 
bodying the best experience in Europe 
have been introduced in three state legis- 
latures. With the state treasury, the 
employer and the employe whacking up 
on the premiums, it proposes to make 
possible for every working man and 
woman a policy against sickness such as 
the better-to-do among us can now afford 
to take out with an insurance company. 

Such insurance is expected not only 
to pay sick benefits but to prevent sick- 
ness, just as the workmen’s compensation 
laws have cut. down accidents—an ex- 
pectation echoed in the very names of the 
bills which are to provide not sickness 
insurance but health insurance. The plan 
looks forward to the day when the doc- 
tor will not be called in by the sick but 
by the well—to keep them well; while 
the sick will send for the insurance agent 
—to pay the benefits. 

Baby week swept over the country al- 
most like the sane Fourth—a _ truly 
nation-wide campaign for better babies 
and better chances for babies. 

Less spectacular was the beginning of 
a children’s rights movement—the or- 
ganizing of the Committee for Standard- 
izing Children’s Laws through which the 
child-helping agencies will gradually es- 
tablish uniform levels of treatment and 
protection for the children of all states. 

The first important study of agricul- 
tural child labor has been brought out by 
the National Child Labor Committee— 
a sorry spectacle of Colorado youngsters 
kept from school to do heavy work in 
harvesting the beet crop that sweetens 
the candy they may not eat. 

The man who organized the National 
Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures 
has another constructive idea in his plan 
for a library of educational films for 
schools and churches and other places 


‘that want to have some say about what 
‘movies are shown their youngsters. 


Congress is being urged to pass a bill 
making of the Juvenile Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a real children’s court 
in place of the present criminal court for 
children, and removing the “criminal” 
records which stand against 4,000 Wash- 
ington youngsters who have been con- 
victed of breaking a window or some 
similarly heinous offense. 


ITY planning won a large and prac- 
tical victory in the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that the 
regulation of building in cities by zones 
or districts is constitutional. This means 
that certain districts may be set aside for 
purely residence purpose without demo- 
cratic neighborliness on the part of fish- 
markets and boiler-shops. 

On the heels of the decision New York 
announced such a districting plan. Every 
block in the whole Greater City has been 
gone over and slated for this, that or the 
other use, like a giant picture puzzle. 
Sacramento has adopted a city plan 
which pays immediate profits in saving 
for park purposes a desirable tract that 
was about to become the home of an 
asphalt plant. And two other California 
cities, Oakland and Berkeley, have 
under consideration a plan that would 
steer their growth away from tenements 
and towards “square miles of garden 
homes.” 

Among the most interesting notes ever 
filed in Washington was that in which 
representatives of 600 manufacturers and 
100,000 employes joined in urging the 
Senate to confirm Louis D. Brandeis to 
the Supreme Court. They were the men 
who had worked under the industrial 
court, devised by Mr. : Brandeis, which 
had brought six years of peace in one 
of the most troubled labor camps—the 
needle trades of New York city. In the 
cloak, suit and skirt division of this 
trade, the protocol has since been abro- 
gated by the employers. 

The labor pot has boiled over again 
in Colorado and out of it something 
brand new for America—a threat by the 


governor to prosecute working men for 


striking without serving notice on their 
employers. A law requiring such polite 
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notice was passed by the last legislature. 
Four miners tried on the charge of mur- 
der in the bloody times following Ludlow 
have been acquitted. Seventy other in- 
dictments based on the same evidence 
and several hundred cases in all grow- 
ing out of the Colorado troubles may 
never be tried. 

Out of the riot in which half of East 
Youngstown, O., was burned, has come 
an indictment by the grand -jury of the 
United States Steel Corporation, Judge 
Gary, its president, and five other steel 
companies on a charge of making an un- 
lawful agreement to maintain uniform 
wage rates for common labor. The Wis- 
consin Supreme Court has ruled that a 
man who took typhoid from the bad 
drinking water of his employer can col- 
lect damages under the compensation !aw 
just as if it were an accident. 


OMEN voters of Chicago held a 

great meeting to protest at the 
mayor’s reversion to the old partisan 
control of the City Council and his at- 
tempts to push the spoils system back in- 
to the health, education and other vital 
departments of city government. And 
while they were at it they adopted a 
woman’s municipal platform that is de- 
scribed as the best program ever drafted 
for independent voters. 

Uncle Sam’s billion dollar budgets are 
likely to be in for a grilling when the 
new Institute for Government Research 
gets under way, for it is to do for the 
nation what the Bureaus of Municipal 
Research do for the cities in corking the 
leaks and promoting efficiency. 

St. Louis’ first use of its brand new 
municipal referendum was to vote a black 
ghetto. About half the voters voted, in- 
cluding some Negroes who were tangled 
up, very likely, in the complicated dis- 
cussion of what would happen to real 
estate values in this or that block as a 
result of the change. A strong citizens’ 
committeé, the Socialist Party and the 
foreign-language press were the con- 
spicuous opponents. The only white 
wards which voted no were two which 
are inhabited by citizens of foreign birth. 

Every time he crosses the ferry or 
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meets a dreadnaught nowadays, Newton 
D. Baker is entitled to a salute of nine- 
teen guns as the outward and audible 
sign that he, the most democratic of men, 
is secretary of war. Tom L. Johnson’s 
lineal civic descendant, twice mayor of 
Cleveland, “the best-governed city in the 
United States,” president of the National 
Consumers’ League, pacifist and suffra- 
gist, city planner and promoter of “the 
city of good will,” his friends have no 
bad dreams of gold lace sprouting from 
his shoulders even in the hot climate of 
the Potomac Valley. 

Chicago lost an invaluable citizen in 
the death of Dr. Henry B. Favill, former 
president of the City Club, a hard worker 
in the Municipal Voters’ League and 
other civic agencies and a ranking’ phy- 
sician. Frederick P. Cabot, the man who 
tried the famous murder case on the 
bark, Herbert Fuller, has been appointed 
judge of the Boston Juvenile Court. 
Warden Osborne has been acquitted on 
the charge of perjury and is pressing the 
state to hasten his trial on the two re- 
maining indictments against him. Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Morgenthau are 
home from Constantinople where the re- 
lief of suffering, the nursing of the 
wounded and the protection of harried 
men and women of eleven nationalities 
all centered in their hands. 


WHAT EMERSON SAID ABOUT 
ADVERTISING 


MERSON, soothing syrup, and the 

elevating influences of Lent all be- 
came involved with the celebration of 
baby week in Philadelphia. 

Arthur E. Wood was in charge of the 
headquarters of the Baby Week Commit- 
tee one day when in walked the adver- 
tising man who reveals to an expectant 
public the wares offered by the chain of 
Druco drug stores doing business in that 
city. He asked Mr. Wood for perinis- 
sion to use in an advertisement a cut of 
the baby week poster used by the com- 
mittee. After consultation, the request 
was refused. 

It was with some astonishment, there- 
fore, that on March 7 Mr. Wood found 
in his morning paper a large ad of the 
Druco stores with the baby-week poster 
at the top. It was all explained, how- 
ever, when in the morning mail came this 
letter: 


“DEAR SIR: 


“After informing you that I would not 
tun the baby week heading in our ad this 
week, the matter was taken up with my 
superiors who thought the ad too good 
to change and als» that it was a splen- 
did bit of publicity for you. 

“So you will find it in this morning’s 
Record, the Druco Magazine and in 
smaller space in the North American on 
Friday of this week. Was it Emerson 
who said, ‘A foolish consistency is the 
bane of small minds?’ 

“T regret that objection was raised to 
our running this copy for you as I had 


intended asking you for 300 copies of 
the programs and the poster for distribu- 
tion to and use by the Druco Drug 
Stores. Perhaps we can get together in 
better shape next year. 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“Harry R. Mutvey, 
“The Druco Ad Man.” 


Mr. Wood waited a few days to cool 
off and then he wrote as follows to the 
representative of the stores where, to 
quote the advertisement, “every week is 
baby saving week”: 


“DEAR SIR: 


“I have your letter of March 7 relat- 
ing to publicity for baby week which I 
asked you to exclude from your news- 
paper advertisement of Druco drugs. 
Inasmuch as one of your bottles adver- 
tised under the heading, ‘Don’t Dope 
Your Baby’ contained chloroform, ac- 
cording to the printed analysis, and an- 
other one contained 7 per cent alcohol, 
also according to the printed analysis, I 
cannot refrain from saying that in a so- 
ciety with higher ethical standards than 
we now have, your business would be 
outlawed, as indeed it now is in the 
minds of all thinking people. 

“You were courteously received by me, 
though the very first day you appeared 
I told you that the advertisement would 
not be sanctioned if displaying harmful 
drugs; and it was finally at the urgent 
request of one of our committee that you 
were told not to advertise baby week in 
connection with your drugs. Since you 
have the temerity to misquote Emerson, 
I will inform you that Emerson really 
did say that ‘Manners are the contriv- 
ance of the wise to keep fools at a dis- 
tance.’ Apparently the contrivance broke 
down in this case. 

“If your conscience is clear, realizing 
at the close of each day that you have 
been instrumental in feeding infants on 
chloroform and alcohol, then I have noth- 
ing further to say. But if, as you ap- 
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peared to be, you are too decent a man 
to be peddling such stuff, I should take 
Lent as a favorable time to consider the 
kind of business you are in. Moreover, 
if, as you Say, it was your ‘superiors’ who 
bade you keep the ‘ad’ intact, I should 
consider whom I recognized as my ‘su- 
periors.’ You may rest assured that, if I 
can find proper channels for publicity of 
this whole affair, you shall yet hear more 
of it. 
“Yours for the babies, 
“ArtHurR E. Woop.” 
Perhaps they can get together next 
year. It’s all a question of the efficacy 
of self-examination during Lent. 


THE “IDLE HOUSE” AND THE 
MAD-HOUSE 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, is the latest 

community to be stirred by the 
voluntary incarceration of one of her 
citizens for the purpose of finding out 
what life behind prison bars really 
means, C. C. Lyon, a reporter for the 
Scripps-McRae newspapers in Ohio, im- 
personated a pickpocket who had broken 
his parole, and spent nine days in the 
Columbus State Penitentiary without his 
real identity becoming known. 

In this prison housing 1,700 or 1,800 
men there is not enough work for all of 
the inmates so that 400 or 500 are idle 
most of the time. They sit on benches 
in the “idle-house,” says Lyon, “rolling 
their thumbs, grumbling, and finding 
fault.” It isn’t always the same 500 that 
are kept idle, but many are idle so con- 
tinuously, Lyon declares, that “the 
thought that they will go crazy and be 
taken to the new state hospital for the 
criminal insane at Lima haunts them 
constantly.” Nearly 80 of them have al- 
ready gone insane, from one cause or 
another. 

The prisoners plead for work and plot 
secretly to get jobs of any kind. “I had 
a job until a few days ago,” one prison- 
er told Lyon, “but a snitch who wanted 
my place reported me for carrying a lit- 
tle pen-knife.” 

“And did he get your place?” Lyon 
asked. 

“No. One of my pals snitched on him 
for smoking cigarettes.” 

Another prisoner resorted to a ruse to 
escape the horrors of idleness. Part of 
the idle, deficient in education, attend 


‘prison school a portion of each day. In 


this school one morning Lyon found a 
patient teacher trying to pound fractions 
into the head of a bright enough looking 
young fellow. At noon this chap said te 
Lyon: 

“Guess you think I’m a dunce?” 

“Well,” said Lyon, “you didn’t show 
much class in arithmetic.” 

“[’'m stalling. Think I want to rot in 
the idle house? I told ’em my early edu- 
cation had been neglected. But I really 
had two years in college.” 

The most unpopular man in prison was 
a fellow who insisted on peeling more 
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“ This animal be- 

lieved in huge 
armaments; he 
is now extinct ’”’ 
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The latest publicity 
feature of the Anti- 
“Preparedness: 

Committee 


O BRAINS ~ 


é< T IS difficult to conceive,” writes Walter G. Fuller, who 

is getting up an exhibit against war for the Anti- 

“Preparedness” Committee of which the above model 
ts part, “any more proper and appropriate symbol of militar- 
ism than that which the Anti-‘Preparedness Committee has 
hit upon. What could be more like the heavy, stumbling, 
clumsy brutal foolery which is destroying Europe than those 
old monsters of the past, the armored dinosaurs? These 
beasts, all armor-plate and no brains, had no more intelligent 
way of living than that of ‘adequate prepare-ness’ All their 
difficulties were to be met by piling on more and more armor, 
until at last they sank by their own clumsy weight into the 
marsh lands, such as one would expect to find at low tide at 
Oyster Bay. 

“Here was an animal unable to do even a little intelligent 
thinking. Its brain cavity in proportion to the size of its body 
was more diminutive than that of any other vertebrate. Like 
the militarist, therefore, it was unable to conceive of any intel- 
ligent foreign policy. Moreover, its vision was limited. Its 
eyes were small and could look only in a sidewise direction. 
Tt could not look ahead. 

“It is also considered likely that the dinosaur had no funny 
bone. 

“Tt is thought by those who have studied these creatures 
that at one time there were at least fourteen different species 
of armored dinosaurs roaming about the face of the earth. 
This fact has a peculiar significance, as there are just that 


number of patriotic ‘societies in this country now urging 
dinosaurian preparedness upon us. Increasing bulk and de- 
velopment of ihe armor caused the dinosaur to lose celerity 
of movement; he became a sluggish, slow-moving creature of 
low mentality. Whereas his contemporaries in the animal 
kingdom, whose minds did not run so much on ‘preparedness, 
kept their wits about them and decided upon some workable 
plan by which to live and let live, with the result that modern 
man and the armored dinosaur now meet one another only 
in museums. 


“So it will be with the great nations. 


“The free peoples who refuse to take upon themselves the 
badge of militarism are destined to march far along the road 
of human progress and civilisation while the cringing goose- 
stepping, eternally saluting, taxpaying worshippers of the mil- 
itarist top-boot will have ‘prepared’ themselves off the face of 
the earth, 

“Some day, not very far distant, happy civilians will come 
to look at models of the fighting men of today all dressed 
up—gas respirators, steel helmets, trench boots and the rest 
of it—in the chambers of militarist horrors which will every- 
where be a part of the national museums of the future.” 

The dinosaur has recently been on exhibition in Philadel- 
bhia. The whole exhibit will be displayed for the first time 


in New York city early in April, and from there will move 
to other cities. 
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potatoes than anybody else, thereby rob- 
bing others of work to do. 

The prisoners themselves have figured 
out ways of doing away with idleness. 
They think more men could be used at 
the state’s brickmaking plant, which now 
employes seventy-five. They think pris- 
oners could be used to build roads, for 
which the state is paying millions of dol- 
lars. And they see no reason why the 
new prison in Madison county, now in 
process of construction, could not be 
built with prison labor. 

Lyen came out of prison feeling that 
Warden P. E. Thomas is making the ma- 
jority of his prisoners better, that his ad- 
ministration is kindly and straightfor- 
ward toward the inmates. There is a 
chance, he says, for those who are em- 


ployed and well housed in the new cell 
block to respond to these methods. But 
no amount of kindness, he thinks, can 
avail to keep from sinking into mental 
apathy or madness a man who has noth- 


ing to do but wear out his trousers on a 
bench. 


SOCIAL CENTERS AS FRENCH 
WAR MEMORIALS 


NSTEAD of statues of laurel-browed 
heroes, a little group of French peo- 
ple is urging the establishment of social 
centers in every community to serve as 
memorials to the dead of the war, their 
names to be engraved upon marble in 
the entrance halls. 
Nor are social centers the only way 


through which these people banded to- 
gether in a Ligue d’Education Civique 
are working to institute in France im- 
mediately after the war a great educa- 
tional and social movement that will re- 
construct European civilization, wipe 
out world hatred and prevent a period 
of dissipation and frivolity such as fol- 
lowed the Franco-Prussian war. 

First of all the league would estab- 
lish at Paris an International Alliance of 
Civic Education which would have re- 
lations with all civic and educational as- 
sociations abroad, such as the Workers’ 
Educational Association of London and 
the American Civic Association, and 
would hold a study congress every three 
years. This International Alliance would 
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be simplified by the formation in France 
of a national federation of educational 
societies, meeting annually. 

In the second place, the league intends 
to support certain social legislation—for 
example, compulsory vocational train- 
ing, censorship of moving pictures, ob- 
ligatory primary instruction and laws to 
beautify the schools and improve sani- 
‘tary conditions. In particular, by form- 
ing in each arrondissement of Paris a 
“committee of action,’ the league will 
demand that all candidates for office 
pledge themselves for laws creating free 
schools and social centers. 

Finally the league is organizing a so- 
cial service exhibition including models 
and graphic representation of the work 
of libraries, university extension, boy 
scouts and Y. M. C. A., child welfare so- 
cieties and other social movements. It 
urges foreign countries to send exhibits 
of social work that are particularly dis- 
tinctive of the country (a public library 
exhibit from the United States, for in- 
stance) and to send delegates to an edu- 
cational congress being planned at the 
same time. The date of the opening of 
the exhibition is fixed for July 1, 1916, 
or, if at that time war is not ended, six 
months later. The secretary of the 
Ligue d’Education Civique is-M. H. 
Oger, 12 Quai Debilly, Paris. 


BRINGING HOME THE COST 
OF FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


HICH shall it ber One hand 

pointed to a dirty, crowded, di- 
lapidated hut, its broken windows filled 
with straw, the floor strewn with refuse, 
its one room shared by dejected wax 
figures of feebleminded humans and be- 
draggled fowls. This had been the home 
of a feebleminded family. In the other 
direction, a hand pointed to the beauti- 
ful buildings and grounds of a modern 
state institution for the feebleminded. 
Here a thousand of them lived healthy, 
useful lives. 

The simple contrast in this picture was 
the statement of the problem and the 
solution—everything else converged to 
this end. And it was the key to the ex- 
hibit on feeblemindedness prepared by 
the Public Charities’ Association of 
Pennsylvania which recently closed a 
two weeks’ engagement in Philadelphia 
and is shortly to go on tour through the 
cities of the state. Eventually it will 
be set up at the state capital, Harrisburg, 
as a standing object lesson to the legis- 
lature of the need of segregating the 
feebleminded for the protection of so- 
ciety and of themselves. 

In plain English, but without exag- 
geration, the story of the 18,000 or more 
mental defectives in Pennsylvania was 
told, not in tiresome statistics, but in 
crisp sentences, illustrated by scores of 
photographs, drawings and paintings. A 
great map of Pennsylvania brought the 
problem straight home to each commun- 
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PANELS FROM THE SUCCESSFUL EXHIBIT 
ON FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


ity, by showing in plain black figures the 


number of feebleminded in each county, 
and in bright red the comparatively small 
number of those in each county who are 
being properly cared for by the state. 

The panels put the story plainly 
enough for the man in the street, ex- 
plaining graphically the differences be- 
tween idiots, imbeciles and morons, 
counting the cost of unmarried mothers 
of “simple’’ children against the $200 a 
year for maintenance in a state institu- 
tion and bringing a definition of the 
whole thing down to these simple terms 
on a single panel: 


“What do you do that a feebleminded 
person cannot do? 

“You decide between right and wrong. 

‘You appreciate the consequences of 
evil acts. 

“You make plans for yourself and for 
your children. 

“If you were not capable of doing 
these things you would not be a safe 
member of society.” 


There were those who unten that 
so delicate and intricate a subject could 
be explained in an exhibit without sacri- 
ficing either scientific accuracy or pub- 
lic interest. But that the exhibit solved 
both difficulties was amply demonstrated 
in Philadelphia. 
authorities of the country gave it their 
approval and spoke to twenty-nine 
crowded meetings at the exhibit hall. 

More than 100,000 adults (children 
were not admitted) attended in two 
weeks. And more than 20,000 of them 
signed a petition asking the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature of 1917 to make lib- 
eral appropriations for the completion of 
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the Village for Feebleminded Women of 
Child-bearing Age and for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of this and the 
two existing state institutions at Polk 
and Spring City. Over 25,000 remained 
for further instruction in the lectures, 
moving pictures and stereopticon enter- 
tainments, and at the play. 

The play, written expressly for the oc- 
casion, by Fullerton L. Waldo and acted 
by the Stage Society of Philadelphia, 
told the true story of a feebleminded gir] 
who had killed her baby, through ignor- 
ance and thoughtlessness and was haled 
into court for her crime. The deftly cov- 
ered moral was brought out when the 
judge discovered that there was no place 
to send the girl except back to her old 
beat on the street. 

Planned and prepared by the Commit- 
tee on the Feebleminded of the Public 
Charities’ Association of Pennsylvania 
and with the help of the Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, the exhibit was car- 


_Tied to success by the co-operative efforts 


of a score of social and civic organiza- 
tions in Philadelphia and its vicinity. 
The aim of the association and its allies 
in both Philadelphia and the state-wide 
tour to follow is to secure adequate ap- 
propriations for suitable institutions in 
which to segregate the feebleminded who 
are a menace to themselves or to the 
community and to provide suitable, uni- 
form methods for identifying and com- 
mitting such persons for observation and 
treatment. 


CONGRESS A LAGGARD OVER 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


ONGRESS is already whispering 
about adjournment dates. But 
those who are anxious to see it make a 
better record in social legislation than 
its predecessor believe that the demand 
for action on pending bills cannot be too 


Many of the leading loudly voiced. 


Having been in session since Decem- 
ber 6 it has yet to pass a single one of 
a score of measures designed to promote 
social welfare. The federal child labor 
bill, the bill to create divisions of mental 
hygiene and rural sanitation in the Pub- 
lic Health Service, the bills to promote 
vocational education, to provide ade- 
quate compensation for federal em- 
ployes who suffer industrial accident or 
occupational disease, to establish rural 
credits, to prohibit interstate shipment 
of convict-made goods, to create a bu- 
reau of safety in the Labor Department, 
and the bills to organize the national 
park service and create new parks— 
these are only a few of the much needed 
measures which still languish in com- 
mittee of one house or the other. 

Nearly all were threshed out in the 
preceding Corigress, so far as their 
fundamentals are concerned. The same 
familiar arguments then rehearsed have 
been repeated and repeated. The same 
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delegations have appeared at the same 
sort of hearings. And the same myster- 
ious sticking spots seem to be spread 
with the same glue for retarding legis- 
lation. 

With the disappointment of last year 
‘n mind, the proponents of social meas- 
ures this year took especial pains in most 
cases to introduce bills early in the ses- 
sion and to push them persistently. But 
despite every effort, the situation is ap- 
proaching that stage in which last year 
so much was lost or left behind in the 
final rush for adjournment. The child 
labor bill, although it passed the House, 
lingers long in the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

The same committee reported favor- 
ably the bill to create divisions of mem- 
tal hygiene and rural sanitation in the 
Public Health Service, but it has yet to 
be passed by either house. 

The vocational education bill has been 
favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
But it also has yet to be voted upon. 

The Kern-McGillicuddy bill for fed- 
eral employes’ accident and occupational 
disease compensation is still in the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House most 
of whose members are publicly on record 
in favor of the bill but privately failing 
to report it out. It is generally believed 
that the bill will pass if favoraby report- 
ed in time for a vote. 

The weight of sentiment which has 
been gathering momentum since the 

' American commission on rural credits in 
1913 is likely to save the Hollis-Moss 
rural credits bill. 

The convict labor bill, which has pass- 
ed the House no less than four times in 
the last few years, is still slumbering in 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. If 
passed, it would regulate, through the 
exercise of federal authority over inter- 
state commerce, the shipment of prison- 
made goods. Today a state which regu- 
lates strictly its own convict labor is 
powerless to prevent convict-made goods 
from coming across its borders. 

The bill to provide a bureau of safety 
in the Department of Labor passed the 
House on January 19 but sticks in the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor—ominously, since this committee 
failed to report it out last year. Even 
in its present form it does not provide 
adequate funds for the work of such a 
bureau. ' 

Even the enthusiasm of public-spirited 
men who want to see our national parks 
better developed and popularized has 
thus far failed to gain much progress 
for the bills to organize the national 
parks service and create new parks. 

If the meager record of the last Con- 
gress. in social legislation is not to be 
actually beaten for niggardliness by the 
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Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 

The cave man lived for and by 
himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 

To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not bea civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 

He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 
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vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the gov- 
ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepend- 
ence means civilized existence. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 
By David S. Beyer 
Everyone interested in safety work should 
own this book, the first practical and author- 
itative study of every branch of this subject. 
Saves money by reducing accidents and operat- 
ing expenses and increasing efficiency. 
“The best book on accident prevention 
available in any language.” H. W. Forster, 


Independent Inspection Bureau. 600 illustra- 
tions, $/0.00 net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELAXATION 
By G. T. W. Patrick 
Shows why we play, drink, swear, fight and 
joke. Dr. George S. Walton, author of ‘Calm 
Yourself” and ‘Why Worry,” says: ‘This 
absorbing book is in line with the work of such 
other real readers of history as Petrie and 
Brooks Adams. Intelligible to the untutored, 
it gives the student something to think about. 
It is a sane and sensible presentation of the 
most important social and educational problem 


of the day. $/.25 net. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE FUTURE 
By Roland G. Usher 


Author of “Pan Germanism” 

The first attempt to formulate an American 
foreign policy that wi'l meet new conditions 
and save us the burden of huge armaments. 
“A book that will also challenge the thought 
of the whole country with its study of our future 


problems,’’— Boston Transcript. $1.75 net.’ 
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CIVILIZATION 


Notes on the Atrocious War 
By William Roscoe Thayer 
Author of “The Life and Letters of John Hay”’ 


Mr. Thayer has brought all his historical - 


learning, his lofty idealism, his imaginative in- 
sight inio the human factors back of state-craft, 
and his gift of passionate expression to the study 
of the present war and its meaning for us here 


in America. $/.00 net. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The Logic of his Career 
By Charles G. Washburn 
“Offers not only entertaining reading on a 
timely topic, but information which the historian 
will value when he comesto put Mr, Roose- 
velt in his place in history.”- Boston Tran- 
script. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 


Edward Livingston Trudeau 
By Stephen Chalmers 
“A glowing little sketch. . . . An interesting 
and inspiring story, this account of one man’s 
successful efforts to build up 4 great bulwark 
against disease.’ —N.Y. Times. Illustrated. 
$1.00 net. 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE 
By Woods Hutchinson 
A series of p ain common-sense talks to fifth 
and sixth grade children on how the home, the 
school, and the community co-operate to make 
them strong, healthy, useful citizens. List price 


60 cents. Postpaid. 


At all Bookstores 
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present Congress, those who understand 
the urgent need for the passage of so- 
cial measures must put forth most stren- 
uous effort with their own representa- 
tives and senators, with the members of 
committees where bills seem so effectu- 
ally blocked and with all the civic forces 
which can be lined up, to demand con- 
gressional action. 

There is imminent danger that many 
measures will suffer the same fate which 
overtook some of them last year when 
they were killed under the senate rule 
which, during the closing days of the 
session, permits a single objector to pre- 
vent the consideration of a measure. 


AN AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 
IN TWENTY YEARS 


OHN MASEFIELD has gone back 

to England after two months spent 
in this country in addressing university 
students and members of literary and 
musical clubs on the subject of English 
poetry. To judge by the newspapers, 
Americans like the flavor of this English 
lyric poet’s rise from a seaman and a 
bartender in a Sixth avenue café no less 
than his more recent share in the ambu- 
lance service of the allies. So his re- 
ception was accounted for only partly by 
the melancholy loveliness of his Daffodil 
Fields or his stories of sailing vessels 
that ‘mark our passing as a race of 
men.” 

At all events, it was because Mr. 
Masefield once associated with the men 
about the docks and, later, wrote of them, 
that a member of Tue Survey staff 
sought an interview with him before he 
sailed. And it was because he has re- 
vealed in his Tragedy of Nan, The 
Widow in the Bye-Street, and The Ever- 
lasting Mercy the immense suffering of 
a gteat class of men and women when 
deprived of certain fundamental things 
and thereby brought new understandings 
into poetry, that the first question asked 
was, quite bluntly: 

“Mr. Masefield, are you a social poet?” 

But Mr. Masefield shied from the 
nomenclature and apparently, with his 
English background, failed to catch what 
an American would have in mind in so 
describing him. He replied a bit vaguely: 

“A social poet? A poet of Socialism? 
I believe as Goethe believed that a poet 
should understand and understand with 
passion all creeds. Or do you mean by 
a social poet one who looks out upon the 
street and says, ‘I shall go out and en- 
joy these comrades of mine—they are 
my brothers and my sisters’? 

“Whitman was such a poet. And he 
is the greatest spokesman of America and 
the American spirit. It is the spirit one 
feels as soon as one lands and as one 
goes across the country—an open, genial, 
welcoming spirit. This attitude toward 
the market-place differs greatly from the 
Englishman's attitude. 

“An Englishman is shy. His emotions 


Social Progress 
and the Darwinian 
Theory 


A Study of Force as a Factor in 
Human Relations 

By George W. Nasmyth, Ph. D. 
With an Introduction by Norman Angell 
12°. $1.50 net. 

The philosophy of force is the 
cause of the breakdown of civili- 
zation in Europe. This _ philos- 
ophy claims to find a_ scientific 
foundation in the application to 
human society of Darwin’s theory 
of “the struggle for existence” and 
the “survival of the fittest.” How- 
ever, it is in direct contradiction to 
the ideas of Darwin, who bases his 
whole theory of social progress 
upon justice and the moral law. 


The Child in 
Human Progress 


By George Henry Payne 
With a foreword by 

A. Jacobi, WM. D., LL. D. 

8°. 43 lilustralions. $2.50 net. 

This volume presents a faultless 
background for all literature on 
child-welfare. It is the first time 
that in the study of children of the 
present, children of the past have 
received proper consideration, The 
author shows with great clearness 
the successive steps which have 
been taken since the days of Tyre 
to the founding of child-welfare so- 
cieties in the present generation. 


Mosquito Control 
in Panama 


The Eradication of Malaria and 
Yellow Fever in Cuba and 
Panama 

By J. A. LePrince, C.E., A. M. 

Chief Sanitary Inspector, Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, 1904-1914, 
and 

A. J. Orenstein, M.D. 

Assistant Chief Sanitary Inspec- 
tor, Isthmian Canal Commission. 
With an introduction by 

L. O. Howard, Ph. D. 

Entomologist and ( hief, Bureau of Ento- 
molozy, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

8°. 95 Illustrations. $2.50 net. 

A volume of intense interest to 
the layman, of incalculable value to 
the expert, and of permanent value 
to the historian. 


War DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 
“I am able to speak of this book 
in the highest terms. It impresses 
me as one of the most practical 
works I have ever read on mos- 
quito control: I am giving instruc- 
tions that this department purchase 
a sufficient number of copies to sup- 
ply all the posts in the army.” 
(Signed) W. C. Goreas. 


All Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 


Important New Volumes from 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


Satellite Cities 
A Study of Industrial Suburbs by 
GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 

This is the history and discussion of 
various towns started by industrial estab- 
lishments in the vicinity of large cities 
in England and America, including Pull- 
man, Granite City, Gary and Vl~airfield. 
Because of its readable style the book 
will be of interest not only to those im- 
mediately concerned in civic development, 
but also to those who are interested in 
whatever others are accomplishing in this 
particular field of endeavor. (National 
Municipal League Series). Edited by 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff. TJllustrated, 
$1.50 net. 


Scientific Management 


and Labor 
By ROBERT FRANKLIN HOXIE 


Associate Professor of Political Economy, 
Unversity of Chicago 

A brief but comprehensive study of 
the labor conditions and problems con- 
nected with and resulting from the in- 
troduction and _ practice of scientitic 
Management. ‘No one can read the book 
without gaining a new insight into the 
possibilities for good of a new industrial 
force.’—The New Republic. $1.50 net. 


The Trade Union Woman 
By ALICE HENRY 

Formerly Editor “Life and Labor’ 

This is a concise and interesting ac- 
count of trade unionism in the United 
States. It will be of interest not only 
to all working women, but of value to 
every one concerned in the new spirit of 
self-expression for women, both individual 
and collective. Jlustrated from photo- 
graphs, $1.50 net. 


Within Prison Walls 
By THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


A faithful account of the experiences 
of the author as a voluntary exile in 
Auburn Prison. It is a sympathetic 
document full of humor and patbos, un- 
usual revelations, and suggestive of 
needed improvements. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


City Planning 
Edited by JOUN NOLEN 

Planning ahead for the growth of a 
city is the thing of today. This book 
shows what are the neeus of the modera 
city and how these needs may be achieved 
for the benefit of all the citizens. (Na- 
tional Municipal League Series.) J/lus- 
trated with diagrams and photographs. 
$2.00 net. 


Through South America’s 


Southland 


By REV. J. A. ZAHM, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
; (HB. J. MOZANS) 


Dr. Zahm knows South America from 
the Isthmus to the Straits of Magellan, 
and in this volume, the third and last 
of his famous South American travel 
books, “Following the Conquistadores,”’ 
he reveals the history, the romance and 
the present day status of Brazil, the 
Argentine, Chili, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
With 65 unusual illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.50 net. 


Introduction to the Study 
of Sociology 
By EDWARD C. HAYES 
Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Illinois 

A comprehensive work on_ sociology 
discussing in detail the practical social 
problems of today, showing clearly how 
the individual personality is shaped by 
the society of the school, the playground 
and the home, and how society is shaped 
by. the co-operative endeavor of indi- 
viduals. $2.50 net. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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play inside himself. Outwardly and to 
others he is cold. He is an aristocrat. 
He is feudal. The Englishman looks out 
upon the street and sees each individual 
human being with all his thoughts and 
pleasures and pains, and understands 
with a-deep sympathy, but he does not 
say ‘I am one with them—they are 
brother and sister to me.’ Chaucer was 
not a democrat—least of all I should 
say Shakespeare. 


“But the market-place is only one 
source from which an English poet cre- 
ates his poetry. To him each bit of the 
landscape has its warm, personal mean- 
ing. Your hills and rivers and fields are 
not your intimates. Your wide stretches 
of country seem raw; the green of your 
foliage is more metallic, dusty, compared 
to the rich green of our roadsides. Na- 
ture has a wide place in our poetry, and 
besides that the English poet is deeply 
religious.” 


“But has not your poetry been steadily 
growing more and more democratic? 
Do you think your Everlasting Mercy, 
for instance, could have been written at 
the end of the eighteenth century ?” 


“T think so. Only a little later Words- 
worth and Burns began writing of the 
poor. No—perhaps some of my oaths 
would not have been in vogue then... . 
But Burns and Wordsworth did make 
more inclusive the subject matter of 
poetry. They were in revolt against the 
previous formality in verse. 


“Now I should have said, before the 
war, the pendulum was swinging back 
again. The younger men, younger than 
Rupert Brooke, not yet known, writing 
in Oxford before the war, were becom- 
ing more and more formal. No one is 
writing now and this is no longer true. 
Most of them are too busily engaged in 
one form of war work or another. 


“And the reconstruction that will take 
place is bound to be more democratic. 
Men and women have been working to- 
gether for too long a time, they have 
endured too much, not to realize now 
each other’s worth. Politically, some 
form of state Socialism will probably be 
adopted. 

“English women, I think and hope, will 
in all justice be given the vote and have 
a hand in the change when it comes. 
Emotionally, there may be such exhaus- 
tion that no European country will be 
producing poetry after the war; but if 
there is to be verse in England, I think 
some of that spirit which is in your life 
here :vill be found in it.” 


Whatever comes in Europe, Mr. Mase- 
field believes that we will be producing 
in this country. He spoke of indications 
he had found of this in all directions. 


“You are thinking about and dipping 
into so many things,” he said. “That is 
the way of a nation previous to a renais- 
sance. And my belief is that the Ameri- 
can renaissance will come about, sudden- 


of Orthodox 
or Agnostic 
are equally touched 
and stirred by Swe- 
denborg’s profound 
interpretation of 


The Holy Bible 


It will help you persona'ly to 
a rational understanding of the 
W ord of God—to a clearer conception of the spiritual 
significance of Creation; of the love of heaven and the 
miserable selfishness of hell: of the process of dying 
and the life of the Real Man; and of what the final 


judgment consists. 


SWEDENBORG’S WORKS 


5 cents each volume, postpaid 
Printed on excellent paper, in Inrze readable 
type, substantially bound in stiff paper covers 
“Heaven and Hell’ - - 632 pages 
“Divine Providence” - 295" 
The Four Doctrines” - - 
Divine Love and Wisdom” 
il Free distribution would involve unwarranted waste, 
\ 30 we maxe a nominal charge of 5 cents for each 
d volume, postpaid. Address all orders to 
r The American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society 


3 West 29th Street, New York 


[ Room 749 


THE PROBLEMS 


OF THE 


COMING PEACE 


By FELIX MLYNARSEI, [h.D. 
Delegate cf the Supreme Polish National 
Committee to America 
Among an avalanche of books on the 
WAR—the first book on PEACE! This 
book, however, {s not an abstract, unreal 
dream about peace, but a pragmatic state- 
ment based upon the study of the forces 
at work in the present gigantic struggle, and 
is founded upon a thorough and impartial 
examination of the political, national and 

economic interests in Europe. 

The author is not only a profound student 
ot history but also an accomplished soclolo- 
gist, well known in Fis native country by 
several scientific works. Coming from an 
copressed nation he possesses a very keen 
sense of justice, and it is this sense of 
justice towards all that stands out as the 
most characteristic feature of his book. 
The reader must soon realize that the author 
unites a thorough knowledge of the subject 
of which he treats with high social and pol- 
itical ethics. 

The book covers one hundred and seventy- 
two pages, and is divided into the follow- 
ing six chapters: 

I. IvTRCDUCTION, 
Il. THe TURKISH QUESTION. 
Ill. Tun Parr or Austria-HunGary. 
IV. Tue Fururp or WARSAW. 
VY. Tue Causes oF THE WAR. 
VI. Tue PEAcE TRIBUNAL, 

PRICE PER COPY, CLOTH BINDING £0.75 
Can be obtained at the leading book-stores 
or directly from the publishers: 
POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO., Ine. 
&4 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NOW READY 


ANTHRACITE 


An Instance of Natural Resource Monopoly 


By SCOTT NEARING 


Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Toledo University 


Dr. Nearing uses the private ownership of the anthra- 
cite coal fields to show the way in which consumers 
and workers may expect to fare at the hands of other 
monopolies of natural resources. The book is an in- 
cisive, stimulating analysis of a problem that is vital to 
every man, woman and child in the country, 


251 pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


At All Booksellers or fro..a the Publishers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 
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Society 


and 
Prisons 


Some Suggestions 
for a New Penology 
BY 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


Through long experience in Junior Repub- 
lic work with boys, Mr. Osborne confirmed 
his conviction that human beings are best 
developed through self-government. He 
has now tested this'theory in the larger 
field of prison administration and here 
again he has more than proved the value 
of his system of penal reform. Price, 
$1.35 net, postpaid. (In preparation.) 


Some 
Christian 


Convictions 
BY 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


“An uncommonly successful and practical 
restatement of the great articles of the 
Christian faith. To many who are un- 
certain and bewildered by the contradic- 
tions of modern criticism and by the vaga- 
ries of shallow talkers, this thoughtful, 
large-minded and reverent book will bring 
illumination and reassurance.”— Spring- 
field Republican. Price, $1.00 net, 
postpaia. 


The Diplomatic 
Background 


lof the War 


BY 
CHARLES SEYMOUR 


A scholarly and unprejudiced treatment of 
the economic, moral and political factors 
leading to Germany’s new conception of 
her role in world affairs and its effect upon 
British policy. The diplomatic conflict be- 
ween the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente is discussed and its relation to 
the Balkan question, Germany’s Near- 
Eastern policy, etc., etc. Price, $2.00 


net, postpaid. (In preparation.) 
YALE 

UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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ly, within the next twenty years. The 
pot will boil over, all in a minute. 

“One would expect new architecture 
from a young country, and your archi- 
tecture is the greatest in the world to- 
day. Your dwelling houses are the most 
complete, your skyscrapers the most 
beautiful of buildings. In England our 
modern Gothic architecture is a flat and 
lifeless imitation, while here you have 
adapted Gothic architecture into—do you 
call it university Gothic?—and made 
something entirely new. Then within 
twenty years your great poets will be 
speaking.” 

The reader, like the interviewer, is left 
to make his own guess as to whether to 
Mr. Masefield’s mind they would be what, 
for want of a better term, Americans 
would call “social poets.” 


THE WOMEN OF EUROPE AT 
WORK FOR PEACE 


NTERNATIONAAL is the name and 

spirit of the news sheet published 
by The Hague headquarters of the In- 
ternational Committee of Women for 
Permanent Peace whereby a member of 
the I. C. W. P. P. in Uraguay, for in- 
stance, may learn of the struggles and 
achievements of women peace advocates 
in Finland, Italy, Ireland or any other 
of the seventeen countries represented 
on the committee. 

The first two numbers of Interna- 
tionaal to reach America contain such 
items as a statement of the progress of 
organization, showing that committees 
have been appointed in Finland and 
Uraguay and that in Victoria, Australia, 
a provisional committee has been formed. 

From Denmark comes word that the 
Danish committee is arranging study 
circles to prepare women for taking part 
in the congress to be held after the war. 
Signatures are being collected in Italy 
for an appeal that belligerents state 
their conditions of peace, that the peo- 
ple be directly represented in the official 
conference which fixes the terms of 
peace and that the first condition of 
peace be disarmament on land and sea. 

The Melbourne, Australia, Peace So- 
ciety organized a Peace Sunday. Min- 
isters of all denominations were urged 
to advocate the promotion of interna- 
tional good will. Russian and Finnish 
women report that they are in sympathy 
with the work but find it “impossible” 
to assist in the congress of the interna- 
tional committce planned for April. 

Much space is given by the corres- 
pondents of Holland, Norway, ‘Sweden 
and Denmark to the Ford expedition, 
showing the sympathy of international 
committee members for the Ford con- 
ference plan and telling of the enthusi- 
astic reception of the Ford delegates in 
these countries. 

The news from England and Ireland 
is chiefly concerned with opposition to 


1910— 


Commended to all interested in 
questions of human nature, 
education, and social reform. 


BEING 
WELL-BORN 


By Michael F. Guyer 


Professor of Zoology, University of Wisconsin 


PRESCOTT F. HALL, Secretary Jmmigration 
Restriction League, Boston. 


Condensed and clear statement of the latest 
results of scientific research in heredity. 


DAVID STARR JORDAN, Chancellor Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. 


A remarkably full and accurate statement of 
what we really know of the science of eugen- 
ics and its application to human life. 


G. H. PARKER, Zoological Laboratory, 
Harvard University. 


Decidedly the best of American texts on 
eugenics. 


ROBERT L. NABOURS, Professor of Zoo- 
logy, Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Sane, comprehensive, and interesting. Ona 
high plane. 

E. G. CONKLIN, Professor of Biology, 

Princeton University. 
Being Well-Born is just such a statement of 
the scientific facts underlying heredity and 
eugenics, oot of the legitimate conclusions 
which may be drawn from those facts, as was 
to be expected from a man of Professor 
Guyer’s high scientific standing. The book 
deserves a wide reading, 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The publishers will send a copy of BEING WELL- 
BORN on approval to any reader of this magazine 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers 


Plaza Square, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Springfield Survey 
Springfield, Illinois. 


A careful study of the significant facts of civic 
and social conditions in a city of approximately 
60,000 people. Detailed recommendations for 
a program of improvement are included in each 
report, Of interest to, and with practical sug- 
gestion for all persons working for better con- 
ditions of community life. 


Shelby M. Harrison, Director 


Findings published in Ten Parts. First Seven now ready 


Public Schools of Springfield. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Ph. D. 160 pages, 68 illustrations. cents, 
Care of Mental Defectives, the Insane and Al- 
coholics in Springfield. W. L. Treadway, 
D. 46 pages, 14 illustrations. 15 cents. 
Recreation in Springfield. Lee F. Hamner and 
Clarence 4. Perry. \33 pages. 53 illustrations. 25c. 
Housing in SG peanctielil: John Ihider, 24 pages, 15 
illustrations. 5 cents. 
Public Health in Springfield. Franz Schneider, 
Jr. 159 pages, 64 illustrations. 5 cents, 
Correctional System of Springfield. Zenas L. 
Potter. 185 pages, 32 illustrations. cents. 
Charities of Springfield. Francis H. Mclean. 
185 pages, || illustrations. 25 cents. 
Industrial Conditions in Springfield. (In press), 
Louise C, Odencrantz and Zenas L, Potter. 25c. 


City and County Administration in Spring- 


field. (In press). D. O. Decker. 25 cents 
Springfield: The Survey Summed Up. (In pre 
paration). Shelby M. Harrison. cents. 


Springfield Survey Exhibition: E. G. Routzahn, 
Mary Swain Routzahn and Walter Storey. A briet 

- pamphlet description of the Exhibition, 8 pages, 5c. 
A tew exhibit panels are reproduced in the reports. 


Library Edition: is reports will be available later 
in three cloth bound volumes. Descriptive announce- 
ment mailed to those sending in their names. 


DEPARTMENT OF SURVEYS and EXHIBITS 
Russell Sage Foundation 
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the bill introducing into Great Britain 
“ compulsory military service for unmar- 
ried men between eighteen and forty- 
one. The Women’s International League 
of England and the provisional commit- 
tee of the Irish Women’s International 
League have been among the active op- 
ponents of the bill. 

From England, too, comes a report 
that the Manchester City Council has 
endorsed the action of the Town Hall 
Committee in declining to let its public 
buildings for meetings under the aus- 
pices of the Independent Labor Party, 
the Union of Democratic Control, the 
No-Conscription Fellowship and the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation. Margaret 
Ashton, sister-in-law of Lord Bryce and 
a member of the City Council who op- 
posed this policy, has been expelled from 
three sub-committees of the Education 
Committee of the council because she 
discussed at a meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party what the terms 
of peace should be. Miss Ashton is 
one of the executives of the Women’s 
International League. 

Of especial interest is the news from 
Germany and Austria-Hungary that the 
Women’s International Committees are 
combatting the war-instigating articles 
in the newspapers and the militarist 
ideal of education. The reports from 
Austria and Germany assert that the 
soldiers themselves stand with the wom- 


en to oppose the policy of the press in © 


teviling the enemy. The report from 
Hungary reprints a newspaper item to 
the effect that the royal Hungarian min- 
ister of education requests all teachers 
to instruct children to respect and honor 
the enemy so that they may. have no 
feeling of hatred or contempt for the 
brave men with whom .their fathers 
are in deadly combat. Reports about 
Germany also emphasize the declaration 
of the Social-Democrats in the Reich- 
stag that the German people are against 
annexation. 


LABOR UNIONS FOR ACTORS 
AND TEACHERS 


OULD a union card tarnish the 

glory of Ethel Barrymore, E. H. 
Southern, Maude Adams or any other 
Broadway star? 

That’s the question which some 2,600 
members of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion must answer before the third Mon- 
day in May, when the matter of affiliat- 
ing with the American Federation of 
Labor’comes before the annual meeting 
of the association. 

Between 800 and 900 actors and ac- 
tresses at a recent meeting in New York 
adopted almost unanimously the resolu- 
tion to submit the proposal of affiliation 
to the May meeting. And on the same 
day similar meetings with similar results 
were held in Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

As the A. F. of L. can grant but one 


OF COURSE YOU’RE COMING TO 
_ THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE! 


Your colleagues from all parts of the United States 
will be there, with the expectation of seeing you. 


One executive in social work this winter crossed the 
country merely to find out what his associates were 
thinking on the war question. It affects his business. 


Forty-five group conferences and platform sessions 
on up-to-date issues in social work. 


43rd Annual Session 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE of CHARITIES and CORRECTION 
Indianapolis, May 10-17, 1916 


The program is out! Divisions on Children, Corrections, 
Family and Community, Feeble-mindedness and Insanity, Health, 
Inebriety, Public and Private Charities, Promotion of Social Pro- 
grams, Unemployment. 


Reduced Railroad Rates! 
Address for information, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl. 


B.H.TYRREL 


Magazines, Catalogs, Annual Reports 


and all kinds of commercial 


PRINTING 


Telephones: Cortlandt 1136, 1137, 3208 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
takes The Survey. Do you? 


Once a month $2; Once a week $3. 


Over 50,000 sold in nine months 


THE MEANING 
OF PRAYER 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Art Leather, 50 cents 


Rarely does an author so squarely meet 
the spiritual interest and need of human- 
ity. People in all walks of life testify to 
the helpfulness of this book; it throws 
new light on God’s attitude toward us and 
our needs. Arranged for daily study; 
Scripture printed in full. Fresh, vigorous 
comment, rich in illustrative material. A 
splendid book for either individual or 
group uses, 

**No previous writer on the theme has 


excelled it. A permanent Christian clas- 
sic.”’—1iHe CUNTINENT. 


**Gives a new, vital and more practical 
meaning to prayer; full of spiritual vis- 
sion.’’—LHE SURVEY. 


**Ic will answer the questions of many 
an honest doubter.’’—JOHN k. MU7T1 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street - - - New York 


PAMPHLETS 


OF THE 
Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago 


The following publications may be purchased 
from the Juvenile Protective Association, 816 
South Halsted St., Chicago. Add one cent 
for postage to purchase price of each pamphlet. 


“Boys in the County Jail’’ 1913 2c 
“Colored People in Chicago’’ 1913 Se 


“Crime in Chicago.’’ Reprinted from the New 
Republic, 1915 


“a4 ed of Illegitimate Children in Chicago”’ 


“Five and Ten Cent Theatres’ 1911 
ae: Soakerea in Hotels and Restaurants” 


“*Manual of Juvenile Laws in Illinois” 1916 

*‘Most Popular Recreation controlled by the 
Liquor Interests’”’ 1911 

“On the Trail of the Juvenile Adult a ori 


“The Real Jail Problem’ 1915 

The Saturday Half Holiday’ 1915 

“**Some Legislative Needs ia Illinois’ 1914 

“A Study of Mentally Defective Children in 
in Chicago’’ 1915 

“What should be done for Chicago women of- 
fenders.”’ Report of the City Council Crime 
Committee, 1916 

“*A Study of Bastardy Cases’’ 1913 


“The Block System of the Juvenile Protective 
Association” 1916 


“Child Beggars and Peddlers on the streets of 
Chicago’’ 1916 


February 12 Wanted 


Extra copies of this issue are needed because 
an unexpected demand has exhausted the 
stock in this office. Will all readers of The 
Survey who do not keep their issues for bind- 
ing, forward copies of February |2 to 


THE SURVEY 
105 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


To those who are able to help us out, 
our hearty thanks. 
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charter to any occupation or profession, 
and as the theatrical profession is al- 
ready represented by the White Rats 
[vaudeville] Actors’ Union organized 
sixteen years ago, the proposed union of 
“legitimate” performers would receive a 
branch charter from the White Rats. 
Wages, the eight-hour day and the 
closed shop are not the goal of an ac- 
tors’ union. Its chief concern would be 
to secure an equitable contract with 
managers with the following minimum 
demands: to secure transportation from 
New York and back to New York, to 
limit the period of free rehearsals, to 
re-establish the two weeks’ notice clause, 
to protect an actor who has given more 
than a week’s rehearsal from being dis- 
charged without compensation, to pre- 
vent the increase of extra performances 
without pay, to get full pay for all weeks 
played, and to seek an adjustment with 
regard to the cost of women’s dress. 


This platform has been the aim of the 
Actors’ Equity Association since it was 
organized in 1913 with the result that 
the old form of contract with its tricky 
clauses has been discarded by many man- 
agers. A few recalcitrant managers re- 
main, however. 


On the same night on which the ac- 
tors were proposing a labor union, more 
than 1,200 teachers in New York city 
came together to signify their willing- 
ness to follow the lead of the Chicago, 
Cleveland and Scranton teachers and 
join the American Federation of Labor. 


The Teachers’ Union is being fathered 
by the Teachers’ League of New York 
City, an organization of about 600 mem- 
bers which has been working along sim- 
ilar lines for several years. 


Among the results the union hopes to 
bring about in New York city are a 
salary schedule that will insure a living 
wage for new and apprentice mem- 
bers; a method of referendum by which 
such matters as pensions, hours of work, 
etc., shall be submitted to the teacher 
body; direct representation of teachers 
on the Board of Education and the 
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Every Playground in Chicago is 
equipped with Tothill’s Playground 
Apparatus. Originator of Guaranteed 
Playground Apparatus made for 
Safety, Durability and Comfort. 


W. S. TOTHILL 


World's Largest Playground Apparatus 
Manufacturer 


Tothill Building - - Chicago, Ills. 


Giant All Steel Playground Apparatus 


Sold Direct from Factory. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools 
Slides, Giant Strides, Merry- 


gorounds, Swings, See-saws, 
Bars, Rings, Trapeze, Basket 
Balls, Goals, Complete line of 
Sporting Goods, ete., etc. 
Giant Apparatus is construct- 
ed so that erection cost is very 
small, 
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Submit specifications 
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istence in Oklahoma City, Okla.; Butte 
and Missoula, Mont.; San Antonio, Tex., 
and Scranton. Pa. The Chicago Teach- 
ers, a fact which confirms the findings 
been in existence thirteen years. The 
Cleveland union has been waiting to pro- 
ceed with organization until a Supreme 
Court decision is reached in the case of 
Superintendent of Schools Frederick 
who dismissed six teachers active in 
unionization. The National Teachers’ 
Union of England has a representative 
in Parliament. 


The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 
trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. 
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offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


Peon __ ooo 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 

At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 

A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


HELPING “TB” PATIENTS TO 
HELP THEMSELVES 


N_ investigation which disclosed 

that 45 per cent of the patients dis- 
charged from a tuberculosis sanatorium, 
as improved or in an arrested condition, 
had as a matter of fact relapsed or died 
within two years after their discharge, 
was the basis for working out a plan for 
Saving such an enormous waste by a 
joint committee of the Free Synagogue, 
the Montefiore Home and the United 
Hebrew Charities of New York city. 

In the first place, patients are being 
trained in occupations which will restore 
them to economic usefulness. The ma- 
jority of those coming under the com- 
mittee’s care were needle workers. 

So a factory was opened last June on 
the upper floor of a two-story building 
in the Bronx. New windows were add- 
ed, and a stairway and bulkhead cut 
through to the roof on which a fresh-air 
rest room will be equipped this summer. ¥& Sg CARR en ey eee ERO 
The patients work on men’s shirts, a $= =~ CAPITAL AND SURPLUS —TEN MILLION DOLLARS== 
task which though not paying the high- SS ANS SS Us SY all SSW ane ES 
est wages has a fairly steady demand. 

The work in this factory is graduated 


both in difficulty and in time. Some pa- 6% ' 7 [ B 
tients who at first could work only an 
hour or two, are now doing practically 0 arm an on S 


full time. They work in ideal conditions 
and under continued supervision. The So well secured 
usual accessories of welfare work are 
present, such as lunch room, rest room, 
- and nurse service. None of the patients By such excellently situated land, 

is paid more than they earn nor less than 
the union scale. 

Admission to the factory is: strictly 


limited by doctor’s orders, and examina- And for such a small amount per acre 
tions are repeated every month. ‘ 


The committee endeavors by its visit- (Only about one-quarter of the price that similar land 


ing nurses to keep track of the patient’s (has brought in this section.) 
entire family, and has found in a number 
of cases that other members than the 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


(Property valued approximately three times bond tissue.) 


(In a-widely known wheat producing district, every 
(acre being within six miles of a railroad.) 


that the Investment is safe beyond question and suitable 


one under treatment. needed special care. for investors requiring sound security and excellent yield. 
In its rehabilitation process it includes : 
the very practical assistance of loans to | Ask for Circular No. 6090A 


start patients in business. S A 
The total cost of the experiment for p b ct vit ht lms? &C 

two years, including the cost of equip- Ca O V5 ous e S O. | 

ping the factory, was over $80,000.. The (Established 1865) 10 So. Ta Salle Street, Chicago?) 


cost of service for each individual, was 
40.3 cents a week. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. | 
| 
HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, | 
Furniture and Metals. 


| 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


| SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


USE MORE MILK 


We desire to come in touch with ex- 
perts and teachers of domestic science, 
heads of cooking departments at orphan- 
ages, infirmaries, asylums prisons re- 
formatories, day nurseries, hospitals 


sanatariums, etc. Wehaveaninteresting _ 
proposition to make in regard to milk 
foods. 


Address : 
CHR., HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Inc. 
Bex Ne. 3166, Little Falls, N. Y. 
(“ The Junket Folks’’) 


The High Cost of Living 
HE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 
duced at once only ‘by the application of 
Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the house- 
keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening 

drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by lead- 
ing teachers, especially for home study. They have 
been tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 


The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 
school, “*The Profession of Home-Making,”’ will be sent 
on request. dress a postcard or note—A, S. H. E., 
519 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND 


_ equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Eecennel to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed _ rightly 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 2 
o - ¥ Insist on seeing our trade 


mark and name-—Excel- 
| sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


new. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


**None genuine without 
Trade Mark”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


Get into the Habit of Reading the 


Advertisements 


LUC UIUC ars 


HALF THE STORY’S 
- IN THE PRINTING 


Are you to have a Clean-up Cam- 
paign in your City? 


in getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument is 


lost in a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C.Gardner 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
VEARS EXPERIENCE AS A 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
earnestly urges you to aid the Health Depart- 
meat in its CITY CLEANING CAMPAIGN 


SADR MNCs 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


What You Should Do 

See that all rubbish is removed from your cellar, back 
yard and areaway. Have it placed in suitable recep- 
tacles where the Street Cleaning Department can readily 
remove it. 

Clear hallways of all obstructions, 

Remove and clean all carpets and hangings for the 
summer. 

Scrub floors, hallways and all unvamished woodwork 
thoroughly. Use plenty of soap and hot water. 

Clean all windows and keep them open to fresh air 
and sunlight. 

Ventilate damp cellars, 

Report all neighborhood nuisances, such as stagnant 
pools and ill-smelling refuse piles, to the Health Department 

Ask your landlord to repair leaky roofs and plumbing, 
and to repair dirty, broken walls and ceilings. 


177 Broadway, New York 
Established (874. Tei, Cortlandt 434 
Su CN NOOCUUTLUUTIUIHUUTUUUUUNOCOLUUE HUTA 


ANNAN AN NAA 0 


If there is a vacant lot adjoining your house see that it 
is cleaned of all decaying and refuse material. 

AND REMEMBER that cheerful compliance with 
these suggestions, and with every other effort of the 
Health Department, will help to make your city a more 
healthful one to live in. 


You Should be Glad to Do It 


YOUR LARGE 
PRINTING ORDERS 


can be done by us in Philadelphia 
at greater speed and with more 
satisfaction than is possible for you 
to obtain in smaller plants in your 


Printed and distributed dy the Metropolitan Life Insuraace Co. for the use of tts policy-bol 
hone fowl pol (¢ Insurance Co. for the ase of its policy-holders 


We specialize on the printed 


Peer reecciitedih by! sociological If you are to have one If you are not to have one 


and philanthropic organizations. ; 2 
You should get in touch | You should organize one. 
We can do the work complete A 4 : 
—Illustrating, Engraving, Type- with the Metropolitan | It will do much to empha- 
setting (machine and hand), ale A : : Hike 
Electrotyping, Presswork (black representative in your city. | size to your citizens, the 
god colors), Bmsdings” Malling: He will be able and glad | importance of cleanliness 
Get our quotation frst. Send copy today—mails and to help you. and right living. 


express are safe and quick. 


WM. F, FELL CO. PRINTERS ¢ 
1315-1329 CHERRY ST. Last year the Company cooperated in Clean-up Cam- 


PHILADELPHIA paigns in 247 cities and towns and through its agents 
brought the Clean-up message into 1,500,000 homes 
during the days set aside for Clean-up. This year 
many more cities will be added to the list. 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 


Depry See Your City should be one of the number 


Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste A x : 
Vegetable Glue, ete: Call on the Metropolitan representative for details or 
Are the Finest and Best Inks 5 Hy Oarsars 
and Adhesives write to the Welfare Division, 


Emancipat rself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 


nts you. they reyes ea Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


& well put up, and witha! so efficient. 


S cliiyitees oo = : 
Foig AEeeans oO) exes | Madison Ave., New York City 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


The National 
Pay-Day Brie. 


Prudential Bay 


In Today’s Prosperity 


the Wise Man Prepares for Tomorrow’s Adversity 


IS is the wisdom of observation—his fore- 

sight anticipating the approach of age, the 
decline of his earning capacity, the curtailment 
of his resources. 

Beyond that, he pictures the possibility of his 
widow, his children, his loved ones, struggling 
for very existence in a battle for which they are 
ill-fitted, unprepared. 


Strong today, he provides against a needy 
tomorrow. He safeguards the future of those 
who may live after him. Not a big, round sum 
in a single payment—so easy to unwisely in- 
vest — but an assured amount on “Prudential 
Day, the National Pay-Day,” the first day of 
each and every month during the lifetime of 
those he protects with a 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


“Insurance That Insures Your Insurance” 


Upon maturity of the policy the insured, if 
living, may enjoy a regular monthly income for 
5, 10, 15, 20 years, or for life—an income that 
immediately becomes effective for his benefici- 
aries in the event of his untimely death. 


For the provident there are no mischances. 
greatest tribute to any man’s memory is: 


“PRUDENTIAL DAY" in your home means: 


The prompt payment of rent, living expenses, 
household bills; a guaranteed assurance of com- 
fort; a life long safeguard against privation, 
hardship, drudgery. self-sacrifice. 


The 


= 


“‘He Left Them Well Provided For” 


Talk with the Prudential representative in your 
town. Let him tell ycu about the various 
Prudential policies—all the best kinds of life 


insurarce for the whole family, at low cost. 


Or write- TODAY to DEPT. 48. 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Pres. Home Office, Newark, N.J. 
* NEXT MONTH Newark will begin to celebrate its 


250th anniversary with pageantry, music,a great industrial 
exposition, and sports of all hinds. The Prudential ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to you to visit its Home Office 
when you are in or near Newark during the celebration. 


“My Company!” 


—the proud statement of every Prudential 
policyholder—the far- reaching effect of Mutu- 
alization, whereby policyholders are owners 

of this Company and entitled to draw divi- 
dends; the result cf a vote by the stockholders 
of the Company, giving the directcrs authority 
to purchase controlling stock, and turn it over 
to the policyholders. 


For the dollars and cents of these policy- 
holders had developed a Ce mpany having its 
beginning i Ina basement office in 1475 to a 
point where. in 1915, Its pclicies numbered 
over 13 Millions, and the amount of insurance 
in force was more than 2 Billion 700 Million 

ollars | 

Thus Prudential policyholders hav~ 
acquired control of the Company, and 
beginning this year, will receive their 
proportion of the Company’s earnings. 


